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OUR FORERUNNERS.* 


It is hard to trace the early history of Unitarianism in 
New England. The name was seldom used, yet not omitted 
with any view to concealment ; for we have abundant proof 
that the ministers to whom it belonged preached what they 
believed clearly and fully, and it is in great part to still 
extant passages from and accounts of their sermons that we 
are indebted for our knowledge of their opinions. But a 
marvellous change had taken place in the last century, at the 
beginning of which the denial of the Trinity would have 
seemed no better than blasphemy; while at its close nearly 
all the clergy of Boston and its vicinity and many others in 
Massachusetts were known to dissent from the ancestral 
creed, to have ceased to use Trinitarian doxologies, and to 
preach what was then known as Arianism, regarding Jesus 
Christ as the greatest and oldest of created beings, but in no 
proper sense as God. At the same time, so little stress was 
laid on the Trinity by its professed believers that, with two 
or three exceptions, these Arians remained in full church 
fellowship with those of the orthodox faith. In the territory 
now within the limits of Boston there were, a century ago, 
but two professedly Trinitarian ministers, one of them being 
Dr. Thacher of the liberal Brattle Square Church, while Dr. 
Eckley, of the Old South Church, was known to entertain 
doubts as to the deity of Christ. 


* Written for the Channing Hall course of Lectures, with the title “ Early New 
England Unitarians.” 
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This state of things is to be accounted for in large part 
by the intimacy with England, English scholarship and Eng- 
lish thought, which was closer in Boston than anywhere 
else in America. I doubt whether the professed English 
Unitarians had much influence here; for, though men of 
eminent piety, ability, and learning, and politically on the 
side of the colonies in their conflict with the crown, they 
were, with the exception of Dr. Price, of a type of theologi- 
cal belief which has found little favor here, and has long 
been obsolete on its native soil. They were materialists, 
and regarded the literal resurrection of the body as a condi- 
tion antecedent to the renewed and eternal life of the soul. 
But a tidal wave of liberal thought had swept over the Eng- 
lish Church and overflowed into the quarters of the ortho- 
dox dissenters. Samuel Clarke, the greatest divine of his 
age, had given publication to opinions adverse to the deity 
of Christ, and had even drafted such amendments of the 
Prayer-book as might be consistent with his non-Trinitarian 
belief, and he had many sympathizers among the higher 
ranks and the more learned members of the clerical body in 
his own church; while Doddridge and Watts, without dis- 
claiming the term “ Trinity,” professed opinions under that 
head which are not in accordance with its ordinary meaning. 

This tendency in the English Church was cherished by 
two of its creeds,— the Apostles’ Creed being simply Unita- 
rian, while the Nicene Creed is expressly anti-Trinitarian, 
making Christ a derived and thus, of necessity, a subordinate 
being,— God of God, or (more literally translated) from 
(that is, derived from) God: the only distinction between 
the Nicene fathers and the Arians having been that the lat- 
ter believed Christ to have been created by God, while the 
former maintained that he was derived from God,—a dis- 
tinction manifestly without a difference, though in the 
early time rivers of polemic ink and of martyr-blood were 
shed on account of it. The English Church prescribes, in- 
deed, the use, thirteen times in the year, of the Athanasian 
Creed, which is Trinitarian, which was designed to correct 
the errors of the Nicene Creed, and in which, with a logical 
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consistency worthy of all admiration, the English church- 
man calls down upon himself eternal perdition for belief 
in the Nicene Creed, which he has just repeated in the 
same act of worship. 

It is little that a single lecture can do towards covering the 
field assigned to me; and while I should be glad, had I time, 
to speak of the growing definiteness of opinion and utterance, 
of the condition of the churches and the community under 
the more liberal dispensation of the gospel, and of the 
quality of the preaching in liberal pulpits, I shall confine 
myself chiefly to biographical sketches of the principal 
Unitarian ministers who flourished before the marked his- 
torical epoch of Channing’s Baltimore sermon. 

The earliest place in the record belongs to Ebenezer Gay, 
minister of the First Church in Hingham, who died in 1787, 
in the ninety-second year of his age, and in the sixty-ninth 
year of his sole pastorate, on a Sunday morning, arrested by 
a sudden death-stroke while preparing for the usual pulpit- 
service,— the longest sole pastorate of which we have any 
knowledge. His mind retained unimpaired vigor to the last; 
and on his eighty-fifth birthday he preached a sermon, en- 
titled *“ The Old Man’s Calendar,” which passed through 
several editions, was reprinted in England, was also trans- 
lated into Dutch, and published in Holland. An edition of 
it must have been printed as late as my boyhood; for I well 
remember a fresh-looking copy which I read to my mother, 
as among the then new acquisitions of our church library. 
I doubt whether the century produced a better sermon, and 
it was but one of his very many printed sermons ; for he was 
called upon on all the various public occasions on which 
superior ability is wont to be sought. He had a gift more 
prized in his time than now,— that of a punster in the 
choice and treatment of his texts. Thus, in a sermon at the 
ordination of a Mr. Carpenter, he took for his text Zechariah’s 
“man with a measuring line in hishand.” Again, in preach- 
ing at the ordination of Joseph Green, he said: “ We trust 
that he will be a Joseph unto his brethren whom he is to feed 
with the bread of life”; and then, referring to Jacob’s bene- 
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diction on Joseph, he added, “ The Lord make him a fruitful 
bough, even a fruitful bough by a well, and always green, and 
flourishing in the courts of our God.” At the time of the 
Revolution, suspected of lukewarmness to the popular cause, 
and called upon by a committee appointed to disarm the 
Tories, who asked what arms he had in his house, he took 
them into his study and showed them a large Bible, saying, 
“There, my friends, are my arms, and I trust they will 
always suffice for me.” He outlived any temporary disaffec- 
tion, if there was any, on political grounds, and left a pre- 
cious memory as a man of rare gifts and graces, sanctity of 
life and power of usefulness. The elder President Adams 
enumerated him with several other ministers in that neigh- 
“borhood as having been well known as Unitarians in the 
middle of the last century. But that there was no ban upon 
him on that account would appear from his life-long intimacy 
with Dr. Appleton of Cambridge, well known as a moderate 
Calvinist. Indeed, Drs. Gay, Chauncy, and Appleton, 
nearly coevals, were virtually as brothers, and the three per- 
formed the principal parts in the ordination of Dr. Howard, 
of the West Church in Boston, who was settled as a Unita- 
rian. . 

In his own profession, as a writer, as a man of profound 
and varied learning, and as mighty in the Scriptures, 
Charles Chauncy, minister of the First Church in Boston, 
had in his time no equal. Though in the pulpit he was 
handicapped by a puny frame and a feeble voice, his services 
were claimed on all occasions of importance, and his printed 
sermons are reckoned by the score. It is related of him 
that in his youth, disgusted by noisy fanatics, he besought 
God never to make him an orator. His prayer was granted ; 
yet with the weight of his words there was a discriminating 
emphasis which satisfied the understanding, together with 
a not infrequent intensity of earnestness which powerfully 
moved the sensibility of his hearers. He was a man of quick 
temper and strong impulses, yet of such perfect self-control 
that in a life of seldom intermitted controversy he was re- 
markable for uniform candor, meekness, forbearance, and 
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courtesy in the treatment of his antagonists. He was an 
ardent patriot. In the Revolution he had so firm confidence 
in the justice of his country’s cause that he was wont to say 
that, if the people of the land did not win the day by human 
might, a host of angels would be sent from heaven to fight 
for them. But he denounced in unsparing terms, and from 
an early period in his ministry, those fraudulent devices of 
baseless paper currency, enforced legal tender, and the like, 
which have disgraced civilization from the declining days of 
the Roman Commonwealth down to our own Civil War. As 
early as 1747 he preached an election sermon, which on this 
very ground gave such offence to the General Court that 
the question whether it should be printed by legislative re- 
solve was earnestly debated. His reply, when he was in- 
formed of this discussion, was characteristic: “It shall be 
printed, whether the General Court print it or not; and do 
you say from me that, if I wanted to initiate and instruct a 
person into all kinds of iniquity and double-dealing, I would 
send them to our General Court.” 

Dr. Chauncy was not only of the most liberal school of 
theology as to the Divine nature,—he published several 
works in which he maintained the ultimate salvation of all 
men; and though in this he stood alone, so far as we know, 
among the New England clergy, he was so admired for his 
commanding ability, and so venerated for the beauty of 
holiness in his life, that he seems never to have been alien- 
ated from the cordial friendship and fellowship of those from 
whom he differed most widely. He died in 1787, after a 
ministry of sixty years, for the first twenty-two of which 
he was the colleague of Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, and for the 
last nine years was aided by Rev. Dr. John Clarke as junior 
pastor. 

Jonathan Mayhew, of the West Church in Boston, was 
fifteen years younger than Dr. Chauncy, but died twenty- 
one years before him. He was the only one among the 
liberal clergy of his time who was not, outwardly at least, 
in full fellowship with his brethren, and in all probability it 
was due to his personal peculiarities rather than to his belief 
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that he was an exception. I cannot find that in his opinions 
he was more latitudinarian than Dr. Gay, and he was less so 
than Dr. Chauncy. But, while singularly amiable, sweet, and 
lovely in character and in private intercourse, he seemed a 
born belligerent. Whatever he believed he presented in its 
antagonistic aspects. He had no tolerance even for honest 
error, still less for shams; and while, as I think, he had 
truth always on his side, his exposition of it was often better 
adapted to exasperate and imbitter than to persuade or con- 
vince. This tendency,so widely at variance with his genuine 
kindliness of heart, was due, no doubt, in great part, to his 
ancestry and training. He belonged to a kingly race,— to 
a family pre-eminently masterful, accustomed to rule, and 
unaccustomed to contradiction and antagonism. His great- 
great-grandfather was proprietor and governor of Martha’s 
Vineyard and the adjacent islands, and while exercising a 
benignantly absolute sway in temporal matters, because after 
the death of his son, who was a minister and missionary, he 
could obtain no successor in his place, commenced preach- 
ing himself, at seventy years of age, and often made a jour- 
ney of twenty miles on foot to officiate at some remote 
Indian settlement. His son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
all ministers by education and profession, were missionaries 
to the Indians of Martha’s Vineyard and pastors of such few 
white families as were on the island; and, though with no 
other authority than that of the greatest of servants, they 
were, of necessity, virtually autocrats, and held a royal 
priesthood, in which they were foremost in toil and self- 
sacrifice, and supreme in the allegiance and devotion of 
those whose souls they held in charge. Jonathan Mayhew’s 
father was the most gifted of the series of missionaries, and, 
in the opinion of such men as Drs. Gay and Chauncy, 
would, if in as conspicuous a sphere, have won a reputation 
in no wise inferior to that of his son. He is said to have 
fitted his son for college, so that the son had had none of that 
contact and conflict with the outside world which might 
have tempered his ardor, quelled his self-assertion, and 
smoothed and rounded his statements of unacceptable beliefs 
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and opinions. He must have exhibited something of this 
uncompromising plainness of utterance in his novitiate; for 
on the day appointed for his ordination only two of the 
invited council made their appearance, and they declined to 
perform the service, advising the summoning of another 
council. This was done; and of fifteen ministers invited, 
not one of them from Boston, eleven were present, and 
among them was Dr. Appleton of Cambridge, who undoubt- 
edly had become acquainted with young Mayhew while he 
was in college, and prized him in spite of his heterodoxy, for 
his sterling worth. Many of those who kept aloof from 
Mayhew at the outset subsequently became his warm friends, 
and were in professional, no less than personal fellowship 
with him. But he never joined the Boston Association. It 
was, and, I believe, still is the custom for newly settled 
ministers to ask for admission to membership, and as there is 
no record of his application having been made and refused, 
the probability is that he omitted asking rather than to incur 
the risk of a refusal. He, therefore, took no part in the 
Thursday lectures, but established a Wednesday lecture of 
his own, which drew large audiences from other churches. 
There probably lingered in his church some feeling adverse 
to the Boston Association, as Mayhew’s successor, Dr. How- 
ard, postponed application for membership for twenty-two 
years, and until the Association took the unprecedented step 
of appointing a committee to inquire of him whether he was 
willing to join them. 

When the frieze of Sanders Theatre was to be graced with 
busts of distinguished orators, Dr. Palfrey, than whom no 
man was better fitted to be an impartial judge in such mat- 
ters, urged very strongly the claim of Mayhew to the place 
assigned to Daniel Webster. I believe that he was in the 
right. I have no doubt that Mayhew was the most eloquent 
man of his time, and more efficient as an orator than Web- 
ster ever had the opportunity of being. During the nine- 
teen years of his ministry he was by far the most conspicu- 
ous pulpit orator in Boston. Hearing him was deemed 
not a mere Sunday duty, but a privilege of the highest 
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order, awakening, inspiring, uplifting, edifying. His printed 
sermons have nothing of the stilted formalism not uncom- 
mon in the last century. They are still live sermons, 
with nothing obsolete except what ought to be obsolete in 
sermons a century old, namely, that which makes every 
really good sermon fit for its own place and time ; for the 
sermons which retain, after a century, all the life that they 
ever had are such as, whatever their other merits, lacked life 
at the outset. 

But Mayhew’s claim to enduring remembrance as an orator 
rests not solely on theological, though I will not say, not on 
religious, grounds. Patriotism was with him, as with the 
Hebrew prophets, an altar-fire, and its cause a sanctuary 
service. No one of his coevals had so deep an insight, so 
keen a foresight as he, as to the wrongs and needs, the rights 
and destiny of these then British provinces. He voiced the 
earliest outcry of an oppressed people, and hailed the first 
faint dawn of freedom. He was in constant intercourse and 
correspondence with Otis, Bowdoin, the Adamses, and their 
coadjutors. His profession, so far from being a hindrance to 
him in the public service, only multiplied his opportunities 
and enhanced his influence as a leader and a guide in resist- 
ance to the usurpations of the home-government, and in the 
initial measures towards emancipation from it ; and we have 
ample evidence that his counsel in public affairs was most 
prized by the wisest and best men. 

The same vivid sense of right and justice which deter- 
mined his political action led him into a controversy, which 
might have passed into oblivion, were it not for a memorial 
of it of which I shall presently speak. The English Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, chartered by 
William III. in 1701, manifestly designed and endowed for 
missionary purposes, both for subsidizing the ministry in 
English settlements destitute of gospel privileges and for 
evangelizing the Indians, and recognized as so intended in 
sermons in its behalf by such men as Bishops Butler and 
Beveridge, had spent its annual income chiefly in establish- 
ing and maintaining Episcopal churches in places by no 
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means destitute of the means of grace, such as Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Salem, Newbury, Portsmouth, Bristol, New London, 
and had repeatedly taken advantage of the disaffection of 
two or three members of a congregation to plant such 
churches where they were neither needed nor wanted. In- 
deed, there are still existing considerable church-funds de- 
rived from property of this society that remained in the 
country after the Revolution. So much had been inei- 
dentally said and written as to this mode of proceeding as to 
call forth a plausible pamphlet in defence of the society from 
one of its missionaries, Rev. East Apthorp, who had at Cam- 
bridge a congregation of ten or twelve families close under 
the shadow of the college and the parish church, and who 
was said to be bishop expectant, if not designated, of all 
North America. Mayhew replied to this paper in a pamphlet 
of nearly two hundred pages, intensely strong, wise, but 
without the meekness of wisdom, trenchant, sarcastic, sting- 
ing, speaking the truth, but certainly not in love, not with 
grace seasoned with salt, but all salt and no grace. He was 
answered by Dr. Caner of King’s Chapel and Dr. Johnson 
of Connecticut, and also in some scurrilous doggerel, with a 
copious prose commentary, by a person who misnames him- 
self “a gentleman of Rhode Island Colony.” Mayhew re- 
butted the assault by the Episcopal divines in a reply of 
marvellous keenness and not unrighteous severity. Mean- 
while, on the other side of the Atlantic the quarrel had been 
taken up by Archbishop Secker, who writes with no little 
power of sophistical argument, and at the same time very 
superciliously. In his lordly way he calls Mayhew “the 
poor man.” To this pamphlet Mayhew’s reply is scathing 
and withering. In the course of it he says: “I am indeed, 
even literally, ‘a poor man,’ as this gentleman calls me, I 
suppose, in another sense, and in that respect I have been 
publicly upbraided by some of the very decent writers 
against the ‘Observations’; nor has even the honest, irre- 
proachable memory of my father wholly escaped their in- 
sults.” And then, alluding to the mole-paths by which 
Secker’s enemies reproached him with having wriggled into 
2 
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place and grovelled into lordly rank, he adds: “I had 
much rather be the poor son of a good man who spent a long 
life in the humble and laborious, though apostolical employ- 
ment of preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ to poor 
Indians, and one, as I suppose, now at rest from his labors 
with the spirits of just men made perfect, than even the rich 
son and heir of one who had, by temporizing in religion and 
tampering with politics, by flattering the great and prostitut- 
ing his conscience, made his way to a bishopric,— how large 
a bag soever he had carried with him through a life of idle- 
ness and pride, of intrigue and luxury, or left behind him at 
death, the black period of all his greatness and glory.” This 
answer, unanswered and unanswerable, was printed in 1764. 

Dr. Mayhew died in 1766. When he was at the point 
of death, Dr. Cooper, himself a Calvinist, asked him if he 
retained the opinions that he had taught. He replied firmly 
and earnestly, though with difficulty of utterance, “I hold 
fast my integrity, and it shall not depart from me.” It is 
worthy of note that the first prayer ever offered at a funeral 
in Boston, except by Episcopal ministers, was offered by 
Dr. Chauncy at Dr. Mayhew’s funeral, our fathers having 
dreaded even the appearance of praying for the dead. 

On receiving the news of Mayhew’s death, Thomas Hollis, 
the third of the name among the benefactors of Harvard 
College, who already possessed a likeness of Mayhew, pro- 
cured an engraving of him, in the best style of the time, 
with Mayhew’s two pens crossed over the Archbishop’s 
mitre, the pens expanding at the feather end into ripened 
wheat-stalks, and girt with a laurel wreath enclosing the 
legend, “I am indeed a poor man,” with the inscription 
beneath the whole: “Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., pastor of 
the West Church in Boston,—an asserter of the civil and 
religious liberties of his country and mankind, who, over- 
plied by public energies, died of a nervous fever, July vii., 
MDCCLXVI., aged XXXXV.” Of this engraving I have 
a copy that was the property of Edward Wigglesworth, the 
second of the name, and the second Hollis Professor of 
Divinity in Harvard College, which I suppose to have been 
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a gift copy from Hollis to the incumbent of the professor- 
ship bearing the family name, and founded by his great- 
uncle. 

Passing over several honored names which I have not 
time to mention, I come to Jeremy Belknap, the first Con- 
gregational minister of the Federal, now Arlington Street 
Church, which till 1787 had been a Presbyterian church. 
He was settled for nearly twenty years in Dover, N.H., 
and while there published the first of his three volumes of 
the History of New Hampshire, which, in point of compre- 
hensiveness, thoroughness, and accuracy, left nothing to be 
desired, and half a century ago still retained its place as 
second to no historical work that had appeared on this side 
of the Atlantic. He left Dover on account of the utter 
inadequacy of his salary. In Boston he had the reputation 
of a sound preacher, a scholar of large and varied attain- 
ments, and a model man as to all the graces of the Christian 
character. He was a pioneer in the anti-slavery cause, in 
1788 drew up a successful petition to the Massachusetts 
legislature for the abolition of the slave-trade which in this 
State had survived the existence of domestic slavery, labored 
for the same cause in Providence in connection with Moses 
Brown of happy memory, and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society for Abolishing the Slave-trade in Rhode 
Island. His sense of the Divine goodness recoiled from the 
dogma of eternal punishment, and he inclined to the belief 
that the resurrection of those unfit for heaven would be to 
what he called “a mortal life,” to be terminated by “a sec- 
ond death.” His memory has the double association, on the 
one hand, of his warm and eloquent defence of the congre- 
gation of King’s Chapel in ordaining James Freeman, and, 
on the other hand, of his friendly agency in procuring for 
the Charlestown church the services of Dr. Morse, for many 
years the chief leader of all assaults on liberal theology. 
Dr. Belknap performed a signal service in the compilation 
of a book of Psalms and Hymns for public worship, free 
from any recognition of the Trinity or of the supreme deity 
of Christ,—a book which remained in use in his own and in 
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many other churches till it was superseded by Greenwood’s 
collection. It was used in my church at Portsmouth when 
I was first settled, and contained not a few sacred lyrics 
which I have been sorry to miss in later hymnals. Dr. 
Belknap died in 1798, at the age of fifty-four. 

The only remaining Massachusetts minister whom my 
limits will permit me to commemorate is James Freeman, 
whose name lingers in so recent, loving, and reverend re- 
membrance that, were it not for the unique position which 
he held, it might seem superfluous to dwell upon his history. 
But while he was surrounded with Unitarian ministers, they 
were pastors of churches that had not so far committed 
themselves that they might not have settled pastors of a 
different type, while he was the first man who, as a publicly 
avowed Unitarian, was pastor of a church declared by its 
own corporate action to be a Unitarian church. For several 
years the people of the Old South Church, while their house 
of worship was occupied by the British troops, and after- 
ward while it remained unrepaired, worshipped in King’s 
Chapel alternately with the chapel congregation, the service 
of the Prayer Book being read once every Sunday. Mr. 
Freeman commenced his services as reader, and when in 
1782 the Old South congregation returned to their own 
church, he was invited to become minister of the Chapel. 
He was permitted at the outset to make some changes in 
the English liturgy, and the more readily because there were 
portions of it which, as no longer British subjects, the 
American ministers of the English Church were compelled 
to omit or modify. He became convinced that the Trinity 
was not a Christian or a Scriptural truth; and, after hearing 
a series of discourses from him on Christian doctrine, a 
majority embracing three-fourths of his congregation voted 
to adopt a modified liturgy conformed to their altered belief 
and that of their minister-elect. He, in vain of course, 
sought episcopal ordination; and at length, in 1787, the 
congregation took the ground sanctioned by the Cambridge 
Platform, that the greater right of election includes the 
lesser right of ordination, and the wardens were accordingly 
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authorized to induct Mr. Freeman into the ministerial office, 
which he filled as sole pastor for twenty-two years, remain- 
ing senior pastor till his death, in 1835. He and his class- 
mate, Bentley of Salem, though not materialists, were 
probably in closer sympathy with the English Unitarians 
than the men of whom I have already given sketches. They 
were not Arians. Dr. Freeman would probably have been 
in accordance with the more recent Unitarians who see in 
Christ all of the Divine that can be made human. As a 
preacher and a pastor he held as high and as dear a place as 
a Christian minister ever held ; and while in his infirm old 
age his voice was no longer heard in public, his home at 
Newton was a Mecca for saintly pilgrimage. Of those who 
knew him, no one lives who does not deem having known 
him a subject for fervent gratitude; for with all the cardinal 
virtues of a mature Christian character he united those ten- 
der, delicate hues and tints of spiritual beauty which make 
goodness supremely lovely and shed on lengthened years 
the dawning light of heaven. 

In Connecticut there was, during the last century, in the 
Congregational churches no open dissent from the estab- 
lished standard of orthodoxy, though there may have been 
in the very numerous Episcopal churches a wider latitude 
of opinion. In the early part of the present century there 
were three cases of trial for heresy, which may properly be 
regarded as historical, both on account of the extensive pub- 
licity given to them and on account of the signal merit of 
the persons accused. 

The earliest of these cases was that of John Sherman, a 
grandson of the eminent patriot and statesman, Roger Sher- 
man,— it may be, inheriting from him the spirit of protest ; 
for there has recently come to light and will soon be issued 
from the press a correspondence between Roger Sherman, 
then a deacon of the New Haven church, and Dr. Hopkins 
of Newport, in which Sherman impugns the stern, repulsive, 
and now obsolete type of Calvinism which, under the name 
of Hopkinsianism, was rife in the New England churches. 
John Sherman, a graduate of Yale College, was settled in 
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the First Church of Mansfield, Conn., in 1797. Before his 
ordination he drew up a rigidly Calvinistic confession of 
faith, and insisted on its being signed by all the members 
of the church. At an early period of his ministry, however, 
before he began to doubt the truth of that confession, he 
recommended and obtained from his church a vote, “ that 
our creed is only a manifestation of the general sentiment 
of the church, and not a test of communion in church privi- 
leges; but that we will hold Christian fellowship with all, 
whatever may be their particular theological opinions, who 
afford, by a life and conversation according to the gospel, a 
comfortable evidence that they are the friends of Christ.” It 
may seem strange, but it is by no means a solitary case, that 
Mr. Sherman’s first doubts as to the Trinity were awakened 
by Dr. Watts’s treatise on the Glory of Christ, in which he 
develops what used to be called “the indwelling scheme,” 
and which, if published now, would be regarded as a Unita- 
rian work, maintaining, as it does, that the divinity of Christ 
consists in the full indwelling of God in what else were 
Christ’s pure humanity. Mr. Sherman subsequently became 
acquainted with professedly Unitarian English writers, was 
led by them to make a thorough and careful examination of 
the Scriptures, and came to the conclusion that they teach 
the unity of God and do not teach the Trinity. His minis- 
try had up to that time been in the highest degree success- 
ful, and he was greatly beloved by his people. When they 
were informed of his change of opinions, a single deacon was 
the only man who was disposed to make complaint of him. 
In all probability his hearers recognized in his statement of 
belief the very impressions which, ignorant of controversy, 
they had derived from their own reading of the Bible; for 
where these questions have not been raised, it is only a very 
simple theology and Christology that the devout mind of 
average intelligence finds in the Gospels. But the clerical 
Association to which Mr. Sherman belonged took the alarm. 
They proposed to convene the clergy and laity of the 
churches in the county, in Consociation, as a court for the 
trial of Mr. Sherman, a court of that kind having been 
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authorized by the Saybrook platform, yet having never been 
regularly organized, nor even recognized as existing in any 
previous instance. The Association, finding that the Mans- 
field church as a body would take no action towards the trial 
of their minister, voted as a clerical body to suspend their 
ministerial connection with him. He then asked for a dis- 
mission; and a mutual council, friendly to him, advised the 
dissolution of his pastorate, with the expression of strong 
esteem and confidence, and a cordial recommendation to 
such churches as should see fit to receive him, at the same 
time declining to pass judgment on his opinions. The 
action of the Association had meanwhile increased the num- 
ber of disaffected church members to ten; but the society 
as a body and a majority of the church adhered to him, 
expressed their undiminished regard for him, and mani- 
fested their attachment to him by a handsome pecuniary 
donation and by other presents to him and his family. Not 
only so, but in less than two months after the meeting of 
the council, the society and the church passed votes inviting 
him to return and settle again as their minister. 

He, meanwhile, was forming new relations. He went to 
Oldenbarneveld, or what is more. commonly called Trenton 
Village, in New York, and there became the first minister 
of the oldest Unitarian society in that State. The village 
was founded and named by Colonel Mappa, who came to 
this country as agent of the Holland Land Company, and 
Adrian Van der Kemp, a Dutch clergyman and refugee, who 
was said to have been one of the most learned men living, 
and as such was made Doctor of Laws by Harvard College, 
though I doubt whether he ever set foot in New England. 
The elder Mr. Huidekoper must have been there at that 
time. He came to America as Colonel Mappa’s clerk, and 
was an inmate in his family till he went to Meadville in the 
service of that same Holland Land Company. These men 
were earnest and devout Unitarians, and they gathered 
about them a congregation of superior intelligence and 
worth, and attracted to the village many visitors of emi- 
nence, and not a few permanent residents of like spirit with 
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themselves. There remain on the spot no members of either 
family ; but the Van der Kemp house is now the parsonage. 
Mr. Sherman was installed there in 1806. But his ministry 
was not of long duration. He removed to Trenton Falls, 
established an academy there, and enjoyed great popularity 
asateacher. He built the oldest part of the hotel at the 
Falls, where he died in 1828. The house passed into the 
hands of his son-in-law, Mr. Moore, whose fine taste, large 
culture, musical genius, and gentlemanly manners merged 
the quality of an innkeeper in that of a courteous and gen- 
erous host, and whose recent death must have saddened 
very many who have enjoyed his hospitable attention and 
kindness. ; 

Mr. Sherman, about the time of his leaving Mansfield, 
published a volume the first few words of whose long title 
are One God in One Person only,—the earliest formal 
defence of Unitarianism that was ever issued from the New 
England press. I have examined it with care, and find it 
indicative of profound thought, of a depth and accuracy of 
critical scholarship level with the best scholarship of its 
time, and of the directness and boldness of expression befit- 
ting one who feels the obligation of explicitness and honesty 
in dealing with sacred themes. 

Abiel Abbot, a native of Wilton, N.H., a graduate of 
Harvard College, and at one time a tutor, was ordained 
pastor of the church in Coventry, Conn., in 1795. He was 
a member of the council that dismissed and recommended 
Mr. Sherman, and was led to review his theological opinions 
by his interest in Mr. Sherman’s case. In 1809 his preach- 
ing in accordance with his altered views on controverted 
subjects began to occasion uneasiness in his church, which, 
in 1811, by vote of a majority, applied to the Association of 
ministers in Tolland County to organize the Consociation 
of the county, for which authority was claimed as a tribunal 
of last resort. Mr. Abbot and the society denied the juris- 
diction of this body; but they by vote declared the minis- 
terial relation of Mr. Abbot dissolved, and revoked the 
commission, which they certainly had not given him and 
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therefore could not recall, by which he was authorized to 
preach the gospel and administer its ordinances. Rev. Dr. 
Osgood, of Medford, strongly orthodox, yet as strongly lib- 
eral, advised Mr. Abbot to continue his ministration as if 
there had been no adverse movement, telling him that he 
had no more reason to tremble at the anathema of the Con- 
sociation of Tolland County than at a bull of the Roman 
pontiff. The majority of his society were of the same mind. 
But at his request, and on his part for the sake of peace, 
they joined with him in summoning a mutual council, which 
in accordance with his own judgment advised the dissolu- 
tion of his pastorate, at the same time cordially recommend- 
ing him to the churches. 

Dr. Abbot, on removing from Connecticut, became princi- 
pal of Dummer Academy, and subsequently returned to his 
native place. In 1827 he was installed as pastor of the 
First Church in Peterborough, N.H., where he remained 
in active duty for twelve years, and as senior pastor 
for nine years longer. A few years after his resignation 
he took up his residence with his grandson, Rev. Samuel 
Abbot Smith of Arlington, and retained his full powers of 
mind till his death in 1859, at the age of ninety-four. In 
his pastorate at Peterborough he did more than all other men 
had done before him in the cause of education, in the im- 
provement of the schools, in the establishment of school, 
church, and ministerial libraries, and in the diffusion of intel- 
ligence, not only in his own town, but in that whole district 
of New Hampshire. In these labors Rev. Dr. Leonard, the 
Unitarian minister of Dablin, was his efficient coadjutor. 
Dr. Abbot was a man of scholarly tastes and habits, enjoyed 
the reading of the classics till the last week of his life, and 
hardly ever passed a day without reading a portion of the 
New Testament in Greek, or without discovering some new 
shade of meaning here and there that had escaped his pre- 
vious notice. He was a man of the beatitudes, so pure, so 
gentle, so full of love to God and man, that there seemed 
nothing of him but the earthly tabernacle that was not ready 
for heaven years and years before he went to heaven. Rev. 
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Dr. Sprague, the historian of the American Pulpit, was the 
first child that he baptized, was afterward his pupil, and 
held him in such affectionate regard that for many years, 
and until the autumn before his death, he never let a year 
pass without visiting him. Though Dr. Sprague was a Cal- 
vinist of the old school, I am sure that, if he had made a 
catalogue of modern saints, Dr. Abbot would have headed 
the list. 

The third case to which I referred;is that of Rev. Luther 
Willson, father of Rev. Mr. Willson of Salem. He was set- 
tled in Brooklyn, Conn., in 1818, as colleague pastor with 
Rev. Dr. Josiah Whitney, a moderate Calvinist. In 1816, 
Mr. Willson having formed and uttered from the pulpit 
theological opinions other than those of his senior, Dr. 
Whitney called a church-meeting for conference on the sub- 
ject, which was discussed anew at an adjourned meeting at 
which a majority of the church, thirteen out of the twenty- 
three present, voted that “the Trinity is an essential or 
fundamental doctrine.” At a subsequent meeting Mr. Will- 
son agreed with his church to call a mutual council, to give 
fit advice under their peculiar circumstances. The council, 
all men of approved orthodoxy, say in their result that 
neither the church nor the society considers Mr. Willson as 
having forfeited his ministerial character by his change of 
opinions, nor does the church or the society desire his 
removal from office. They therefore recommend mutual 
charity, and the concession to one another of the liberty 
which each claims for himself. The church immediately 
declared by vote of the majority ‘their approbation of this 
result. But outside influences were continually at work. 
Five brethren of the church were induced to apply, not to 
the Association to which Mr. Willson and his senior belonged, 
which had been formed by secession from the rigidly Hop- 
kinsian members, who were the major part of the clergy of 
the county, but to the original Association, who were asked, 
with delegates from their several churches, to sit as a Con- 
sociation, or court of judicature. Mr. Willson denied the 
jurisdiction of this body, which, however, declared his pas- 
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toral office in the churches in its connection and fellowship 
to be ended. The society refused to regard the action of the 
Consociation as valid, and were ready to sustain Mr. Willson; 
but he, with a view to pacification, proposed the calling of 
a mutual council, with the understanding that his dismission 
should be recommended. The council sanctioned his dis- 
mission, with expressions of sympathy, approval, and confi- 
dence. The church subsequently excommunicated Mr. Will- 
son and several of the members who had been his supporters. 
A minority of the society, with a majority of the church, 
seceded with the senior pastor, leaving the old church edifice 
and organization, with all legal rights thereto appertaining, 
to the First Church in Brooklyn, which, long the only Unita- 
rian church in Connecticut, enjoyed for many years the min- 
istry of Rev. Samuel J. May, and which, after a season of 
depression, yet never of discouragement, now gives promise 
of renewed and vigorous life. 

Mr. Willson, on leaving Brooklyn, thought of abandoning 
his profession; but after spending some time in Boston, as 
Dr. Channing’s guest for a week, and in intimate intercourse 
with other ministers of like faith with himself, he was in- 
duced to remain in the ministry, and in 1819 he accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the church in Petersham, which 
after fifteen years he resigned on account of impaired health. 
Having had in early life much and successful experience as 
a teacher, he took the schools of Petersham under his special 
charge, and is still lovingly remembered there by all who 
knew him, and by none more lovingly than by those who, as 
pupils in the public schools, had in their childhood the 
benefit of his double pastorate. Of what manner of spirit 
he was may be known from the fact that at one time Dr. 
Tuckerman corresponded with him with a view to his be- 
coming associated with himself in the Ministry at Large. He 
died in 1864, leaving the spotless record of a life passed in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, and in the close and con- 
stant following of his Saviour. 

Of the men whom I have commemorated, the first four 
died before I was born. The last two are the only ones 
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whom I knew, and them not intimately. I wish that I had 
time to speak of the ministers with whom I had a nearer ac- 
quaintance, who were advanced in years when I was young. 
But I have far exceeded the normal lecture-hour. 

Permit me to say in closing: Circumstances have placed 
me in intimate relations with many ministers and Christian 
men and women of all our leading denominations, and I am 
fully convinced that there is among the various portions 
of the Church a much more nearly equable distribution of 
God’s choicest gifts and of the richest fruits of the Spirit 
than bigoted sectarians are willing to admit. I have in no 
quarter of the Church failed to find many whom I could 
both admire and love. Yet, were I to select special models 
as Christians and ministers, I should not need to look beyond 
the pale of those ministers of our faith whom I learned to 
love and honor in my youth, and whose memory is among 
the blessed and priceless privileges of my old age. 


ANDREW P. PEABOopy. 


BRYCE’S “ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” * 


The appearance of this book is a very notable event. It is 
the most exhaustive study of our political and social life that 
has ever been made. We have here a work of fifteen hun- 
dred large and closely printed pages, divided into one hun- 
dred and sixteen chapters, with valuable appendices in each 
volume and an admirable index in the second. It bears a 
closer resemblance to De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
than to any previous study of our institutions. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s Popular Government had a single chapter 
on our national Constitution, couched in the most flattering 
terms; and as the judgments of an author and jurist of the 
highest rank it can be profitably compared with Mr. Bryce’s 
work. It will be found to praise what Mr. Bryce condemns, 
the lack of initiative in the American Executive. But Sir 


* The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, author of The Holy Roman 
Empire, M.P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1888. 
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Henry Sumner Maine’s Popular Government was the least 
carefully considered and dispassionate of all his works. It 
was essentially polemical, using the conservatism of our 
American political machinery to confront and shame the 
present working of English cabinet government: Von 
Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States is another 
foreign criticism of our institutions. But it is a history, and 
not a general exhibition and discussion of the form and 
working of our system. Moreover, it has a thesis to main- 
tainn—the virtue of centralization; and it maintains it 
with so much earnestness that the candor of the writer is 
not above suspicion. Last, but not least, the style is so hard 
and rough that it makes a constant friction for the mind. 
Between De Tocqueville’s book and Mr. Bryce’s, the 
general resemblance is very strong. Mr. Bryce’s treatment 
is, however, twice as full; and he has the advantage of 
writing more than fifty years later than the Frenchman. 
Meantime, our population and the number of our States have 
been much increased, and our government has been subjected 
to such a strain as De Tocqueville could as little anticipate 
as Madison and Hamilton in 1789. I mean the strain of the 
whole anti-slavery conflict and secession. It has been sub- 
jected to a secondary strain of hardly less importance, that 
of the Spoils System, which was only beginning to make 
itself felt in Jackson’s first administration, when De Tocque- 
ville made his observations. In Mr. Bryce we have a mind 
working much more inductively than De Tocqueville’s. His 
book is much less in the air. Moreover, it is the result of 
much more careful preparation. De Tocqueville visited 
America in 1831-32, and his book appeared in 1835. Mr. 
Bryce has made three considerable visits,— the first about 
eighteen years ago, the second in 1881, the third in 1883-84. 
During the entire period he has been carrying on the work, 
and the wonder is that eighteen years were sufficient for 
its accomplishment. The reading and the observation that 
have gone into its preparation are simply marvellous. That 
noble book, The Holy Roman Empire, was simply the tuning 
of the writer’s instrument for his grand performance. The 
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study of such a complicated political system was a capital 
training for the larger work. 

As Professor of Civil Law in Oxford University, Mr. 
Bryce had very special qualifications for studying the legal 
aspects of our polity. His comparative method is at every 
turn a useful instrument. His comparisons are most nu- 
merous between America and England, but they are fre- 
quently extended to all the modern States of Europe and to 
Greece and Rome. Most admirable of all is the spirit in 
which the whole study has been made and every chapter 
written,— a spirit of perfect candor. He has taken a brief 
neither for us nor against us. He has patiently endeavored 
to see things as they are. A kindlier critic we have never 
had. If frequently he puts his finger on the place and says, 
“Thou ailest here and here,” it is with evident regret. 
The American must be very optimistic who conceives that 
his indictment of our offences is too stern, or that his hope — 
for our future is less encouraging than the facts demand. 

Mr. Bryce has evidently written with an English reading 
public primarily in view. So doing, he has mentioned many 
things which an American writer would not have thought 
of mentioning. Familiarity with them has not bred uncon- 
sciousness. The multitude of details is very great, and the 
general accuracy is remarkable; but the American reader 
will find many little things that are not correctly stated, and 
many inferences and opinions that he will frankly challenge. 
There is no suggestion that Mr. Bryce has depended over- 
much on any special group or class of men for the body of 
his information. Political partisans will not be satisfied 
with his refusal to take sides with either of their parties, nor 
with his inability to find, for a dozen years before the recent 
contest, distinct principles upon either side. The order of 
his treatment is opposite to De Tocqueville’s, which, begin- 
ning with the Town, proceeded to the State, and then passed 
to the Federal Government. Mr. Bryce begins with the 
Federal Government, takes next the States, and finally the 
smaller and the smallest local units. Nearly the whole of 
his first volume is devoted to these forms of government. 
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Then we have about two hundred and fifty pages, twenty- 
three chapters, on the working of these forms; next, a 
dozen chapters on “ Public Opinion,” ten chapters of “ Illus- 
trations and Reflections,” and, to wind up, nineteen chapters, 
which the general reader will find the most interesting in the 
book, on “ Social Institutions.” 

Omitting the fifth part, “Illustrations and Reflections,” 
from our estimation, the level of approval is highest in parts 
first and second, in which the forms of government are 
treated, and in the concluding parts on “ Public Opinion” 
and “Social Institutions.” There is a deep depression in 
the middle part, which treats of “ The Party System,” the 
popular working of the governmental forms. The American 
reader will arrive at the end of the fifty-second chapter in a 
tolerably happy frame of mind, notwithstanding a good deal 
of adverse criticism on the way. Then his most serious trials 
will begin; and they will increase all through the treatment 
of * The Party System,” though not without some gleams 
of cheerful light. But the author does not leave his soul 
in hell. The “Illustrations and Reflections ” “balance joy 
and pain”; and then the chapters on “ Social Institutions ” 
bring back the Saturnian days of the earlier chapters, with 
even less of incidental blame, and leave the reader at the 
end, if not thanking God that he is not as other men are, 
well pleased with being what he is. 

The working of our political institutions is much worse 
than their fundamental structure; is bad where this is good. 
But public opinion is stronger than the political machine; 
and this, with the general soundness of our social institu- 
tions, constitutes our ground of hope. Such is the general 
purport of the book. To the expression of this general 
purport Mr. Bryce has brought a wonderful patience and 
fidelity, a boundless wealth of knowledge, a style of absolute 
lucidity and unwearying strength, a spirit of unvarying 
catholicity and kindliness.. Talleyrand said of Hamilton 
that he had divined Europe. Yet he had not seen it. Mr. 
Bryce has divined America, but only after much careful ob- 
servation and many years of meditation and research. That 
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he has found his first impressions generally incorrect is an 
interesting comment on the hasty generalizations of the 
average European critic of our politics and social life. 

The descriptive part of Mr. Bryce’s work is admirably 
done. No one has ever made a clearer exposition of our 
Federal Constitution, the working of its several parts, the 
relation of the Federal Government to the States, and so on. 
He thinks the Constitution well deserves the admiration 
which it has won abroad, the veneration it has received at 
home. “It ranks above every other written constitution 
for the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its adaptation to 
the circumstances of the people, the simplicity, brevity, and 
precision of its language, its judicious mixture of definite- 
ness in principle with elasticity in details.” He finds the 
wisdom of the framers in their adherence to the lessons of 
experience taught by the State governments, and not in any 
a priori speculations. He finds them failing where they had 
no experience to guide them, as in the matter of the elec- 
toral college. But for Montesquieu and Blackstone, they 
might not have tried so hard to separate the executive and 
legislative functions. They did not perceive that, in spite 
of the paternalism of George III., England was tending to a 
cabinet government that would minimize the monarchy and 
bring the legislative and executive departments into closest 
union. But Mr. Bryce is not so sure as many of our own 
critics that there are not compensating advantages for the 
defects of our present system. He is much less ready than 
some of these to advise the introduction of the cabinet to 
the floor of the House. He sees that our whole system is 
of a piece, and that to patch it with the fragment of another 
system might not be for its advantage. 

Mr. Bryce has three interesting chapters on the flexibility 
of our written Constitution, in which he corrects a good deal 
- of foreign misapprehension. It is not the cast-iron affair 
imagined by many Europeans, because it is capable of de- 
velopment by amendment, by interpretation, and by usage. 
The nature and amount of the development along these 
lines are clearly set forth. Our present Constitution is very 
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different in many particulars from that devised in 1787. 
Notable instances are our electoral college of nobodies, our 
committee system in the House, and the influential position 
of the Speaker of that body. ‘Nevertheless, the rigid Con- 
stitution of the United States has rendered and renders now 
inestimable services. It opposes obstacles to rash and hasty 
change. It secures time for deliberation. It forces the 
people to think seriously before they alter it or pardon a 
transgression of it.” It does much more than this. It forms 
the mind and temper of the people, training them to habits 
of legality and strengthening their conservative instincts. 
The child of revolution has been the mother of prudence 
and forbearance. 

Mr. Bryce’s treatment of the different departments of the 
government is marked by his usual sobriety. While he does 
not regard the Presidency as one of the conspicuous suc- 
cesses of the Constitution, he insists that in no wise can it be 
considered a failure. A longer term, with ineligibility for 
a second, is an improvement which he does not urge alone. 
He is quick to see that some of the faults of the system lean 
to virtue’s side; that the periodical excitement into which 
it plunges the nation involves “a solemn periodical appeal to 
the nation to review its condition.” If Mr. Bryce had writ- 
ten after our recent presidential election, he might have 
strengthened his position by showing that, though the elec- 
tion turned on a great financial question, the disturbance of 
business was less than it had ever been before, and that in 
twenty-four hours after the election the result had been 
accepted, and everything was as quiet as if there had been 
nothing going on. 

“Why Great Men are not chosen Presidents” is one of 
Mr. Bryce’s chapter headings. The reasons are so obvious, 
so far as they exist, that he offers nothing new. He sees, 
too, that in’ ordinary times all that the office needs is firm- 
ness, honesty, and sterling common sense. He compares the 
eighteen Presidents since 1789 with the nineteen prime 
ministers of England since then, and finds that six of the 
latter and eight of the former have been personally insignifi- 

4 
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cant. But there may be a bias of patriotism here. Only 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant belong, he says, 
to a front rank represented in England by seven or eight 
names. But Madison’s relation to the Constitution earns 
for him a place among our greatest, and the elder and the 
younger Adams are not to be lightly set aside. The great- 
ness of Grant is not to be denied, but it did not prevent his 
Presidency from being morally the most offensive of the cen- 
tury. The President’s lack of initiative in legislation is seen 
to be counterbalanced by his veto power. He does not so 
much have less influence on legislation than an English cab- 
inet minister as he has it at the other end. In ordinary 
times hardly more than the head clerk of a great business 
establishment, his office rises with the occasion to a com- 
manding height. “ Abraham Lincoln wielded more author- 
ity than any Englishman has done since Oliver Cromwell.” 

Mr. Bryce’s valuation of the Senate is one of the most flat- 
tering sections of his work for those whom it immediately 
concerns. He cannot well compare it with the English House 
of Lords, made up of twenty able men and some hundreds of 
nonentities, the most of whom are also absentees. ‘The 
Senate seldom wears that look of listless vacu‘ty and super- 
annuated indolence which the House of Lords presents on all 
but a few nights of every session.” Its seventy-six members 
are not above the average of the seventy-six best men of the 
House of Commons. They have less culture, more practical 
ability. Its increasing number of rich men does not alarm 
Mr. Bryce so much as it does many in our own country. It 
is the bulwark of our federal system. It represents as 
nothing else the fact that the nation is a union of equal 
States. But when such a rotten borough as Nevada, with a 
population of forty thousand, has as many senators as New 
York, with a population of six millions, it is evident that we 
have here a principle that is capable of great abuse.* 


*To our surprise, Mr. Bryce does not mention the reason of political necessity 
which led to the creation, in 1864, of this “rotten borough.” The admission ol 
Nevada was hastened, in order that (being a sure Republican State) it might take 
part in the presidential election of that year; and its vote was essential to the 
adoption, in the following year, of the 13th Constitutional Amendment, forbidding 
slavery (27 States out of 36).— Ep. 
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Mr. Bryce deals with the House much more elaborately 
than with the Senate. He finds it departing much more 
widely from the purpose of the Constitution than the less 
popular body. The legislation by committee is the head 
and front of its offending. It destroys the unity of the 
House as a legislative body; it prevents the capacity of the 
abler men from being brought to bear on any one piece of 
legislation, however important ; it cramps debate ; it invites 
corrupt influence; it reduces responsibility; and it makes 
the record of congressional proceedings uninteresting to the 
country. But Mr. Bryce, while deprecating these tendencies, 
is unable to suggest a better way. They are the defects 
of our qualities, necessities of the situation. He argues for- 
cibly for the election of representatives without reference 
to their place of residence. I cannot follow him into the 
minutie of his criticisms on congressional legislation and 
finance, though there is not a page which does not deserve 
the attention of all earnest citizens. For no part of his in- 
vestigation is he better qualified than that pertaining to the 
Federal Courts and their relation to those of the several 
States. If he finds less of novelty in these relations than 
some others, he does not find less to praise. The greatest 
danger to which the Supreme Court is subject he finds sug- 
gested by the creation of a new judgeship under Grant and 
the appointment of two new judges, followed immediately by 
the reversal of the judgment of 1869 against government 
paper as a legal tender for debts. In the State courts he 
finds weaknesses in the inadequate salaries of judges and 
their popular election. He is obliged to confess that the 
practical results of such election have been less damaging 
than might have been expected, while he notes with pleasure 
a tendency away from popular judicial elections in several 
States. 

Mr. Bryce’s treatment of the State governments is not 
less interesting and suggestive than his treatment of the 
general government. It is less favorable, upon the whole. 
The confusion of national and State politics is shown to be 
a source of constant failure and disgrace. A chapter on the 
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Territories is calculated to breed suspicion that Mr. Bryce is 
a too sanguine prophet. The absurdity and wickedness of 
admitting New Mexico as a State are so manifest to him that 
he is confident that its admission will be long delayed, and 
that of Montana for some years. But, as I write (January 
19), they are both likely to come in at once with Dakota, 
single or double, and Washington, by means of that miser- 
able device, an omnibus bill, which, always reprehensible, is 
simply monstrous as applied to the admission of States, 
where certainly every case is entitled to special considera- 
tion and to stand or fall on its own merits. 

A chapter on Local Government discriminates the different 
local units of the Eastern, Southern, and Western States, 
the town or township, the county, and the mixture of the 
two, and notes a growing tendency in the West and South to 
the New England style. It is in the fiftieth chapter, on 
“The Government of Cities,” that we find the general opti- 
mism of our author more severely taxed than anywhere, ex- 
cept in his chapters on the Spoils System and the Political 
Machine. It is a dreadful picture that he paints, yet few 
will think it darker than the factsdemand. He is convinced 
that things are better than they were twenty years ago, 
and that the separation of municipal from state and national 
politics by means of separate elections is a consummation 
greatly to be wished. Twenty thousand Republicans voting 
for a Tammany mayor last November in New York furnish 
an additional argument for that reform. Concurrent munic- 
ipal and national elections in New York have always meant, 
and will always mean, such “trades” and “ deals” as do not 
differ morally in the least degree from bribery. The gentle- 
man who gives his vote for another vote is as contemptible 
and criminal as the “floater” who sells his vote for five 
dollars. Mr. Bryce has availed himself of “An American 
View of Municipal Government in the United States” by 
the Hon. Seth Low, formerly Mayor of Brooklyn, than whom 
no one is more competent to treat this matter. 

The chapters on Municipal Government prepare us for the 
shame and sorrow that await us in the succession of chapters 
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upon “The Party System.” They give a brief history of 
our national parties, and then describe the parties of to-day, 
their composition and the politicians by whom they are con- 
trolled. They inquire “why the best men do not go into 
politics,” and answer broadly that, “ While politics are 
relatively less interesting than in Europe, and lead to less, 
other careers are more interesting and lead to more.” Then 
in a succession of chapters on “ The Machine,” “ What the 
Machine has to do,” “ How the Machine works,” “ Rings 
and Bosses,” “ Spoils,” “ Corruption,” we plunge deeper and 
deeper into a sea of troubles, coming up to breathe in a chap- 
ter on “ The War against Bosses.” Two or three admirable 
chapters are given to the national nominating conventions 
and the methods of a presidential campaign. Possibly, the 
judgment of these last would have been more favorable if 
the campaign of 1888 had been the one observed. But, if 
there was less of sickening personalities in the recent cam- 
paign than in that of 1884, there was, apparently, much 
more of bribery and corruption. If Mr. Bryce were writ- 
ing now his chapter on corruption, we fear that he would 
write in blacker ink. There are certain chapters in Part V. 
which a more judicious arrangement would have made sup- 
plementary to the chapters on the Party System. They 
describe the Tweed Ring in New York, the Gas Ring in 
Philadelphia, and Kearneyism in California. The chapter on 
Tweed is an American contribution. 

In Part IV., “ Public Opinion,” we recover not a little of 
our peace of mind. If it is the Machine that mans the 
government, it is Public Opinion which, soon or late, 
determines the quality of legislation; and Mr. Bryce’s judg- 
ment of public opinion in America is favorable in the last 
analysis. Hardly anywhere in his book does he come so 
directly and openly into conflict with De Tocqueville as 
in the chapter on “ The Tyranny of the Majority.” The 
deliverances of De Tocqueville upon this head have been 
oftener quoted than any others in his book, and their validity 
has been very generally allowed. Mr. Bryce’s criticism of 
them is very damaging, but he allows there was much more 
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to give them some color of truth in 1831 than there is now. 
But, while smashing De Tocqueville’s famous indictment, 
Mr. Bryce brings one of his own, couched in a phrase which 
may yet have the currency of De Tocqueville’s,— “ The 
Fatalism of the Multitude.” It is, he thinks, an optimistic 
fatalism, a comfortable assurance that everything will come 
out right at last. There is certainly a good deal of something 
in America very different from this, a pessimistic fatalism. 
This Mr. Bryce perceives, but thinks it hardly worth con- 
sidering, it has so little range. And, while regretting that 
our optimistic fatalism makes us tolerant of abuse and wrong, 
he confesses that there is much to justify it in the general 
tendency of our affairs. 

In the series of “Illustrations and Reflections,” Part V., 
there are chapters on the supposed and real faults of Democ- 
racy. The supposed faults, from Plato to De Tocqueville, 
are found to be not real in our case. The real faults are 
lack of the ideal and heroic in public life, and the indiffer- 
ence to public life of educated men, while the Spoils System 
is the worst of all. But these are not faults inhering in 
democracy as such, and Mr. Bryce is hopeful of their gradual 
decrease. The strength of our system is found in its stability, 
its habit of obedience to law, the broad simplicity of its 
political ideas, its distrust of official interference, the absence 
of struggle between privileged and unprivileged classes, the 
capability of immense vigor, contrasting with its ordinary 
languor, in times that try men’s souls. The outcome of a 
chapter on American experience as a guide to Europe is that, 
while “nothing can be more instructive than American 
experience if it be discreetly used, nothing will be more 
misleading to one who tries to apply it without allowing for 
the differences of economic and social environment.” 

And now I have only the scantiest space in which to speak 
of that section of Mr. Bryce’s book which is the most sug- 
gestive and impressive part of it. The topics range through 
nineteen chapters. Those concerning our intellectual life 
and its relation to that of Europe may be more adequately 
treated at another time. The others are of equal interest. 
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They are “ The Bar,” “The Bench,” “ Railroads,” “ Wall 
Street,” “The Universities,” ‘The Churches and- the 
Clergy,” “The Influence of Religion,” “The Position of 
Women,” “Equality,” “The Absence of a Capital,” 
“American Oratory,” “The Pleasantness of American 
Life,’ “ The Uniformity of American Life,’ “The Tem- 
per of the West,” “The Future of Political Institutions,” 
“Social and Economic Future.” The chapter on “The 
Pleasantness of American Life” will go far to soothe the 
wounds inflicted upon our self-love by Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, and other hostile critics. Mr. Bryce 
thinks America a pleasanter country to live in than any in 
Europe, because of the general well-being, the social equal- 
ity with the naturalness of intercourse which it involves, 
the absence of religious rancors, the general kindliness 
with its humorous turn. The chief drawback is the uni- 
formity of American life. 

But in the chapter devoted to this, at the risk of seeming 
hard to please, I must say that Mr. Bryce does not seem to 
me to make good his contention. He certainly does not 
give any adequate idea of the variety and beauty of Ameri- 
can scenery. He is unduly impressed by the great plains of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. Those who are confined to 
these plains are certainly unfortunate; but those who have 
the range of the whole continent, with Europe at six days- 
remove and divine exhilaration on the trip across, need not 
complain. 

The chapter on “ The Position of Women ” is cheerful read- 
ing in the main. Nothing in it is better deserving of atten- 
tion than the preference expressed for the greater freedom in 
the relations of young people in America in comparison with 
the European system of espionage. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this timely word will check the silliness of those who 
are endeavoring to introduce the foreign mode. But my 
limit is already passed. I will only add that these chapters 
contain a multitude of fruitful observations, and that in the 
last the style, which, though always attractive, is generally 
restrained, rises to a height of lofty eloquence, as well it may 
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at the conclusion of so long a march with so much accom- 
plished on the way. Let us trust that the actual event will 
not be less happy than what Mr. Bryce’s imagination has 
forecast. Let us remember that, if it is not, it will be be- 
cause many thousands do their part towards making good 
things better and the bad things good. It would be better 
that Mr. Bryce had never written his book than that his 
generous praise should breed in us any miserable compla- 
cency. He has indicated many faults, some of them intol- 
erable for decent men; and, so doing, he has done us better 
service than by his warmest approbation. 

I am profoundly conscious of the meagreness of my 
account of a very great and noble work. Those who have 
read it will appreciate my embarrassment of riches. That I 
may stir up some who have not to do so, is the most that I 
can hope. When they have reached the end, they will agree 
with me that every American citizen owes to Mr. Bryce a 
debt of gratitude which only a loftier patriotism and a more 
conscientious citizenship can ever fully pay. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


STORY OF THE SOCINIANS.* 


“Tt may be said,” says Hallam, “ that the tolerant spirit 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus.” 

The reign of Calvin may be reckoned to have continued 
at Geneva a century and a half. In 1706 the clergy were 
excused from their old engagement to teach and preach the 
creed. In 1817, the era of our own Unitarian controversy, it 
was forbidden at Geneva to preach, “ in a disputative style, 
on the doctrines of the trinity, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, and predestination.” t In 1847 “the old Protestant 
Church of Geneva was abolished, and an almost creedless 
church established.” $ Castellio and Servetus were avenged. 


*Conclusion of a Lecture upon “ Unitarianism and the Reformation” in the 
“ Channing Hall Course,” given Nov. 3, 1888. 


+ Christian Examiner, xv. 151; 4b., xxvi. 320. 


t Encyclopedia Britannica, “Geneva”; Unittarianism in its Actual Condition, 
“ Geneva.” 
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By common consent, Jesus holds the first place among the 
martyrs of history. Judged by the test of fruitfulness, it 
can hardly be doubted that the second place belongs to 
Servetus. The seed which Jesus watered with his blood 
dropped upon inhospitable soil at Jerusalem; in the hot-bed 
of Jewish tradition, it met the fate of seed scattered among 
thorns; transplanted to Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Rome, 
it took root and ripened to a harvest. Something very simi- 
lar happened in the case of Servetus. The seed fertilized 
by the ashes of the great martyr came to a late harvest, it is 
true, even at Geneva; but under the heel of Calvin for more 
than a century, like a trampled vine, its promise was slow 
incoming. It found its good ground in two countries where 
the heel of Calvin, if it touched, rested with less weight. 
What Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Rome had been to the 
gospel of Christ, that, in kind, if not in degree, Poland and 
Transylvania were to the doctrine of Servetus. 

In 1556, three years after the martyrdom of Servetus, 
Giorgio Blandrata, an Italian physician, the third physician 
we have met in this history,* driven out of Italy for his opin- 
ions, settled at Geneva and entered into relations with the 
church of Italian Protestants there established.| At the 
time of his arrival he claimed to be and probably was in 
substantial agreement with Calvin. It is one of the signs 
we have of continued vitality in the ashes of Servetus that 
at the end of two years Blandrata found Geneva an uncom- 
fortable residence, and went forth to win for himself the 
distinction of “founder of Unitarianism in Poland and 
Transylvania.” In both countries, but especially in Poland, 
the doctrine of the trinity had already been openly chal- 
lenged; but with the arrival of Blandrata, in 1558, the 
spirit of Unitarian dissent entered upon a career of marked 
activity and success. Discussions were held, nobles and 
scholars espoused the cause, synods were assembled to settle 
the controversy with such success as synods are wont to 
have; and in 1565, after seven years of active fermentation, 


* Bolsec and Servetus were physicians of reputation. 
t Chambers’s Encyclopedia, “ Blandrata”’ ; Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Socinus.” 
5 
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a division of Polish Protestants took place by that process 
with which the world is familiar, Protestants who chose to 
consider themselves orthodox excluding Protestants whom 
it suited the majority to consider heretics. 

This date, 1565, ought to be memorable in our annals, as 
it marks the establishment of the first Unitarian church 
since the disappearance of apostolic and the breaking uj of 
Arian Christendom. Ten years later Faustus Socinus took 
up his residence in Poland, and, under his leadership, Polish 
Unitarianism achieved what it is not too much to call a 
brilliant history. Poland at tha’ date was not the prostrate 
province which it is to-day: in the age when Germany was 
giving us Luther, Poland was the country that gave the 
world Copernicus. 

The name of Socinus* is of great importance in the his- 
tory of Unitarianism. For three hundred years the word 
“Socinian” has been a term of contempt in Christendom. 
The word has perhaps ceased to be a symbol of hate, but 
not of contempt, when Carlyle speaks of Harriet Martineau 
as writing him “ saw-dustish, Socinian, didactic little notes,” 
of “her brother James, a Socinian preacher of due qual- 
ity,” ¢ and of “Socinian Preachers” who “proclaim Benev- 
olence to all the four winds and have Truth engraved on 
their watch seals.” $ As this is perhaps the most respect- 
ful reference to Socinus in literature for three centuries, it 
becomes interesting to know what the man or men did to 
make the name so infamous. 

There were two Italians of the name, uncle and nephew, 
both illustrious in the annals of heresy. Lelius, the elder, 
was a man of independent fortune, apparently of attractive 
person, amiable spirit, and gentle manners, too much of a 
free-thinker to live in Italy, who travelled through nearly 
every country in Europe, lived on terms of affectionate 
intercourse with Melanchthon, was “My dear Lelius” to 
Calvin, even while raising questions concerning the resur- 
rection of the body, salvation, and (to Calvin perhaps his 





* Early Sources of English Unitarianism, Bonet-Maury, pp. 178-199. 
t Reminiscences: Jane Welsh Carlyle, + Essays, “ Characteristics.” 
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most tender point) predestination. There is a tradition that 
in his youth Socinus had belonged to a club of free-thinkers 
in Italy who, among their other heresies, rejected the trinity ; 
but no misgivings concerning this cardinal doctrine have 
been discovered in the writings of Socinus earlier than 1554, 
—that is, the year following the martyrdom of Servetus,— 
at which time he is known to have uttered what are called 
“incautious remarks” upon the trinity, and to have given 
more decided expression to his doubts in his correspondence. 
This is another evidence that Servetus did not suffer in 
vain. The heresy of Socinus was of that mild kind which 
enabled him a year later, at Ziirich, to subscribe to an ortho- 
dox confession, not, however, without the right reserved of 
further investigation. He died at Ziirich, in 1562, at the 
age of thirty-se ven, respected and beloved. His significance 
in the history of thought comes from the happy circum- 
stance that he bequeathed his manuscripts to his more 
aggressive and more distinguished nephew.* 

Like his uncle, Faustus Socinus was a native of Siena, in 
Italy. At the age of seventeen, he fell heir to a fortune, 
which placed him in independent circumstances. At the 
age of twenty, he was suspected of Lutheranism. In 1562, 
at the death of his uncle, he was residing at Geneva, and 
was enrolled as a member of the Italian Church. He was 
then a young man of twenty-three, and so little the man he 
afterwards became that, inheriting the ample fortunes of his 
uncle, he conformed to the Catholic Church, and returned 
to Italy to enjoy his possessions. After a residence of twelve 
years as man of the world at the court of Florence, he 
retired to Basel, turned theologian, systematized the here- 
sies of his predecessors, especially the fruitful suggestions 
of his uncle, whom he ever gratefully acknowledged as 
master, and worked out a scheme of rationalized, if from 
the modern stand-point not always reasonable, faith, which 
for more than two hundred years was familiarly known by 
his name. “He denied the trinity, the deity of Christ, the 
personality of the devil, the native and total depravity of 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Socinus.”’ 
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man, the vicarious atonement, and the eternity of punish- 
ment. His theory was that Christ was a man divinely com- 
missioned, who had no existence before he was conceived 
by the virgin Mary; that human sin was the imitation of 
Adam’s sin, and that human salvation was the imitation and 
adoption of Christ virtue ; that the Bible was to be inter- 
preted by human reason, and that its metaphors were not to 
be taken literally.”* He anticipated modern philanthropists 
by insisting upon “the unlawfulness, not only of war, but 
of the taking of human life under any circumstances”; and 
“the candid spirit and the freedom from passion with which 
he writes in an intemperate age” are acknowledged to his 
praise. 

In 1579, being then at the age of forty, and having a 
name known throughout Europe, Socinus took up his resi- 
dence in Poland, and from that date until his death, in 1604, 
a period of twenty-five years, was the able and recognized 
head of Polish Unitarianism. 

He left a vigorous and flourishing church. “The noble 


and the opulent, the learned and the eloquent, crowded to his 
standard.” A Unitarian college was established at Racow, 
the head-quarters of the church, in 1600. A _ printing-press 
was also set up, and kept busy in publishing books and 
tracts for the propagation of Unitarian and Socinian princi- 
ples. Every member of the church contributed to a fund 
from which were paid the salaries of ministers, the expenses 


” 


of “colleges,” the support of widows, orphans, and aged 
ministers, the printing of books, and the maintaining of 
missionaries. During the century of its existence, the 
Polish Unitarian Church, popularly known as the “leper 
church,” | was a church perhaps the most efficiently organ- 
ized that Unitarianism has ever had. Under the Sigismunds 
I. and IL., the most enlightened princes then upon any Euro- 
pean throne, Poland enjoyed complete religious toleration, 
the first to attain that distinction in Christendom. As has 
happened elsewhere when Unitarians have stood upon an 


*Chambers’s Encyclopedia, ‘‘ Socinus.”’ 
t The Unitarian, November, 1887, “‘ Unitarianism in Poland.” 
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equality, the Unitarians of Poland by their energy and 
intelligence attained an ascendency out of all proportion 
to their numbers. They succeeded, we are told, “in obtain- 
ing possession of all those honors in the State which were 
the reward of eloquence, art, or learning.” 

But Poland was a Catholic country, and the Unitarian 
Church experienced the vicissitudes which were to have 
been anticipated. In 1598, at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
a mob attacked the house of Socinus, dragged him from a 
sick-bed through the streets, and threatened him with death. 
He was rescued, but his papers had been destroyed and 
among them the manuscript of a book which he regarded as 
his most important work. He lived in retirement at the 
house of a friend for six years, and died by disease, and not 
by violence, one is glad to know, in 1604. 

For another generation the Unitarian Church maintained 
itself under increasing difficulties. In 1638 two reckless 
students of the college at Racow demolished a crucifix at 
the entrance of the city. The authorities of the college 
disavowed the offence; but the populace demanded ven- 
geance, and the diet of Warsaw decreed the banishment of 
the professors, the destruction of the college and printing- 
press, and the closing of the Socinian churches. ‘Twenty 
years later, under complete Catholic ascendency, a decree 
passed the diet of Warsaw expelling all Socinians from the 
country. Strange to say, the date of this barbarous edict, 
1658, happens to have fallen upon the centennial year of the 
arrival of Blandrata, the apostle of Polish Unitarianism. In 
1661 the decree was executed with a rigor which has been 
compared to that which attended the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. The profession of Socinian opinions or the 
harboring of a Socinian was made an offence punishable 
with death. In spite of this penalty and the rigor with 
which it was executed, confessors of the faith still lingered 
in the country, maintaining a regular ministry, educating 
their pastors at Leyden in Holland, and holding their ser- 
vices in private houses, in fields, and in forests. At the 
partition of Poland, they were included by Russia and Aus- 
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tria among other “ Dissidents,” since which time I find it 
said, “ They have been permitted to enjoy their religious 
opinions,” * but I do not find it said whether at this date 
any remnants of the once vigorous Polish Unitarian Church 
survive. 

The exiled Unitarians found refuge in England, Holland, 
Germany, and especially among their co-religionists of 
Transylvania. The planting of Unitarianism in Transyl- 
vania followed its planting in Poland by only a half-dozen 
years, and was the work of the same apostle. John Sigis- 
mund, heir to the throne of Transylvania, passed his youth 
in exile at the Polish court. In 1556 he returned to his 
kingdom, and enjoyed a brief but enlightened reign of four- 
teen years. It was during this period that Unitarianism 
took root in Hungary.t In 1563 Blandrata, the founder of 
Polish Unitarianism, not less eager in the propagation of 
his faith than in the practice of his profession, was invited 
to Transylvania as court physician. 

The most fruitful achievement of this eccentric apostle 
was the conversion of Francis David, one of the most able, 
most noble, and most eloquent of Transylvanian Protestants, 
who in his intellectual progress passed from Lutheranism 
through Calvinism to Unitarianism, and to whom the Unita- 
rians of Hungary point with just pride as the real founder 
of their church. Francis David, a native Transylvanian of 
Saxon ancestry, was born in 1510, seven years before the 
outbreak of the Reformation, and educated at Wittenberg, 
under Luther and Melanchthon, at the high tide of their 
career. Returning to Transylvania, he threw himself zeal- 
ously and effectively into the cause of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation in that country, with such distinction that he was 
made bishop of the Lutheran Church. In the controversy 
between Lutherans and Calvinists concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, David took the more rational view of the Calvinists, 
that no outward miracle takes place in the bread and wine. 





*Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects, Marsden, “ Unitarianism.” 


t The Unitarian, November, December, 1886, February, March, May, October, 
November, 1887, “ Unitarianism in Hungary,’ George Boros. 
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In 1564 he was made bishop of the Calvinistic Church, as 
he had been of the Lutheran. At the synod which chose 
David to the Calvinistic bishopric, the king was represented 
by his favorite, Blandrata, and the two religious innovators 
were drawn to each other. Two years later, by the influ- 
ence of Blandrata, David was appointed chaplain to the 
king, and was preaching to the court that “he who divides 
Christ into two,— man and not man, but God,—he is a 
deceiver”; commonly self-deceived, it ought also to have 
said. 

Unitarian opinions were in the ascendant at the court, 
and spread rapidly among the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom. A decree passed the diet and was approved by 
the king, granting toleration in the broadest terms: “ The 
preachers shall be allowed to preach the gospel each accord- 
ing to his understanding ” ; the people “ shall be allowed to 
keep the preachers who please them. On account of relig- 
ion shall no man be misused.” This decree is memorable. 
Its date is 1568. It made Transylvania the second country 
in which religious freedom was established by law, and it 
made the Unitarian Church of Transylvania possible. Its 
anniversary was celebrated in 1868 with great enthusiasm 
by the Unitarians of Hungary, as marking the completion 
of three hundred years of their history. 

Excluded from the Calvinistic synod, and having organ- 
ized a synod of their own, Francis David was made the 
first bishop of the Unitarian Church. The two years that 
followed were a kind of golden age for Unitarianism in 
Transylvania. Twelve great schools or gymnasia, and in 
nearly every congregation an elementary school, were 
founded ; and it is broadly stated by a Hungarian writer 
that “there remained scarcely a trace of Catholicism, and 
Calvinism had withered before having taken root.” There 
seems abundant evidence that for a few years Unitarianism 
was among the aristocratic and educated classes the prevail- 
ing confession. Three years after the edict of religious 
equality, the enlightened prince of Transylvania died sud- 
denly, at the age of thirty-one. His Catholic successor con- 
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firmed the Unitarians in the exercise of their religion, but 
forbade the propagation of their opinions. The Unitarians 
of this period, while rejecting the deity of Christ, had con- 
tinued reverently to pay him adoration not unlike the 
adoration of Mary among Catholics. In this practice, Ser- 
vetus, Socinus, Blandrata, and at first Francis David were 
atone. But the rationalistic temper of David soon threw 
off this Catholic tradition. A fatal breach occurred between 
the two great champions of Transylvanian Unitarianism 
over this issue; and, at the instigation of Blandrata, David 
was thrown into prison, where, already broken in health, 
after a few months of languishing he died, in 1579. 

The two centuries that followed, though always succeed- 
ing in maintaining their right to a legal existence, was a 
period of great trial to the Unitarians of Transylvania. 
Blandrata—to whom, after Francis David died, more than 
to any one else, they owed their existence —deserted them in 
his old age, and conformed to the Catholic Church. Their 
darkest hour was in 1716, when, under Austrian rule, their 
printing-press was suppressed, their publications forbidden, 
their cathedral taken from them by force, and their churches 
and schools throughout the country turned to Catholic uses. 
Under the heel of this rigorous despotism the devoted 
church lay for three-quarters of a century, until the acces- 
sion of the liberal emperor, Joseph II., in 1780. This 
enlightened monarch forbade the seizure of their churches, 
indemnified them for the loss of their cathedral, placed them 
in offices of trust and power, and authorized the printing of 
their confession and the publication of their books. The 
same liberal policy was continued by his successors. Under 
Francis I. the four established religions, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Unitarian, were again placed upon an equal- 
ity. In 1792 a wealthy Transylvanian nobleman, dying 
childless, left his entire property, a large fortune, to the 
Unitarian Church; in 1837 another Hungarian magnate did 
the same. Under these changed conditions, the Unitarian 
Church began to rehabilitate itself. In 1845 its membership 
was reckoned at 45,000; in 1887 the number of registered 
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Unitarians in Transylvania and Hungary was 57,516, with a 
gain from the preceding year of 918. The number of con- 
gregations was 108.* 

Of the organized movements dating from the time of the 
Reformation, the Unitarian Church of Poland, after a cen- 
tury of struggle, was completely wrecked; the church of 
Geneva, founded by Calvin, having first become essentially 
creedless, as has also the church of Zwingli at Ziirich, las, 
as happens with all creedless churches, been for more than 
half a century prevailingly Unitarian ; and the brave church 
of Francis David in Transylvania, planted originally upon a 
Unitarian confession, after the fiery ordeals of three centuries 
still maintains a vigorous existence. 

S. C. BEacu. 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. 


The winter of ice-bound Calvinism in Scotland is practi- 
cally past. The change has been indicated now and again 
by the rent and roar of parting ice; but mostly the process 
has been marvellously silent, the “rigor and vigor” of the 
old theology melting away before the many genial influences 
of another spring. If only some hateful east wind should 
not intervene to wither the tender herbs and nip the swell- 
ing buds, what days in June Scotland may see! No doubt 
the preacher still, although not in the same degree or every- 
where, assumes that things are theologically as they were 
half a century ago; but, all the same, the general mind of 
the country has grown into what is equivalent to a new 
faith. 

Many and various factors have combined to produce this 
result. The geologists have had something to do with it. 
They struck probably the first effective blow at Bibliolatry 
once so rampant in Scotland, and not extinct, by any means, 
even at the present day. It was borne in on the minds of 
the thoughtful— quite a large class — that the Bible is not 


* Unitarianism in its Actual Condition, “ Transylvania,” pp. 296-315; Unitarian 
Review, August, 1885, Bixby; Unitarian Year Book, 1888. 
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a guide or text-book in matters of science. When the 
religious world had regained its breath, it was in a measure 
prepared for Darwin and for the application of the modern 
methods of historical investigation to the Old Testament. 
Carlyle and Emerson, Seeley and Arnold, Maine, and many 
others, have contributed to the change. In quite recent 
years, Robertson Smith’s critical method led him to con- 
clusions the full force of which he himself does not seem to 
have gauged, resenting as he did Principal Tulloch’s claim 
that he was a progressist. To those who know Scotland 
intimately, and are conversant with the spirit which has 
animated the most immovably orthodox section of the great 
Presbyterian body of that country, there is something 
astonishing in the fact that the Free Church Assembly did 
not at once turn and rend a man, one of their own number, 
who dared to impugn Moses’ authorship of Deuteronomy, 
and to place the Song of Solomon in so unspiritual a light. 
As a matter of fact, as many as a hundred and thirteen 
voted against even the temporary suspension of the profes- 
sor, this strong minority including nearly all the professors 
of the Free Church Theological Hall. The growth of Bib- 
lical criticism has undoubtedly changed the relation of the- 
ology to science; and the formation of a theory of inspiration 
and authority radically different from that for centuries in 
vogue has been found to be, in many cases, an unwelcome 
necessity, but still a necessity. 

One is thus prepared for the sentiments of Dr. Story of 
Roseneath, who may be taken as voicing the mind of many 
of the clergy of the Established Church, as well as that of 
the intelligent and educated mass of the people. “If,” he 
has said, “ we find, even in the Bible, anything that confuses 
our sense of right and wrong, that seems to us less exalted 
and pure than the character of God should be; if, after the 
most patient thought and prayerful pondering, it still main- 
tains this aspect,—then we are not to bow down to it as 
God’s revelation to us.” The significance of such an utterance 
is evident. The displacement of external authority by a 
subjective standard could not be more explicitly stated. 
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Conscience becomes thus the supreme judge of truth, and 
God’s revelation in it a higher revelation than that in the 
Scriptures. 

The pulpit has undoubtedly in cities and large towns, and 
here and there in rural districts, done something to produce 
the vital change so evident in the religious ideas of the 
Scotch. It has been so far an easier task than it seemed. 
Heresy-hunters, as it has happened, have either been too 
busy with other things — for in Scotland, at any rate, these 
are identical with the busy builders of churches, men of 
statistics, establishment and disestablishment men, politi- 
cians, ecclesiastics — or they have been unwilling to show 
up their respective bodies as breeding heterodoxy. So the 
thinkers have had a measure of peace and quiet in these 
latter days, and impeachments for heresy are not in fashion. 

The Scottish race has all along loved liberty in religious 
as well as in secular matters. During nearly a thousand 
years of Roman Catholicism Scotland submitted grudgingly 
to papal sway. It resisted all attempts of the English 
branch of the Church at establishing a delegated authority 
over the Church on its side of the border. Mr. Lecky is 
probably correct when he says that the country in which 
Protestantism assumed the most emphatically liberal charac- 
ter was Scotland. In the days of Knox, and for some time 
afterwards, only a moderate Calvinism prevailed; but from 
an unhappy concurrence of circumstances it afterwards 
became more exclusive and narrow. The Covenanters 
fought for religious liberty ; and, coming to the sixties of 
this century, Dr. Robert Lee contended for religious freedom 
of worship. Dr. Norman McLeod nearly lost his ecclesiasti- 
cal position by pleading for a more rational Sunday, and had 
the people with him. So had Dr. W. C. Smith, a distin- 
guished and cultured minister of the Free Church, who 
incurred a like risk from declaring in course of his teaching 
that we are living now not under the austere formalism of 
the Old Testament, but under the new dispensation, with its 
law of liberty and its spiritual advancement. Principal 
Tulloch’s aim was the achievement of liberty of thought. 
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The mistake should not be made of confounding the 
sentiments of the community at large with those of the 
Church Courts. Why these should differ there is not space 
to explain; but this is most certain, that the popular lean- 
ing might often be fairly guessed at by taking it to be the 
antipodes of that in presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies. 

Worship now, especially in the Church of Scotland, has 
within the last quarter of a century become as attractive as 
it was often previously repelling. Architecture in the build- 
ing of churches is again a living art, and barns are built 
only for cattle. The devil is not permitted to have all the 
best music. The Sabbath (as it is largely called in Scot- 
land) is observed in at least a measurably sane way; and, 
for the rest, the people are growing more familiar with and 
well disposed towards liberal utterances. The Scotch do 
not, and perhaps as a people never did, set much store by 
mere dogma, however enamoured they may have been and 
may still be of ecclesiastical and theological controversy. 
They do not care much for tradition, and, one is afraid, 
value too lightly and know too little of their own past 
history. 

The man, however, who will speak out wisely and hold 
his own courageously will have and has had their support. 
But don’t let him run away or become morbidly sensitive, 
else they will have no further pleasure in him. A man who 
can give and take hard knocks, like John Stuart Blackie, is 
altogether after the Scotch heart. This, too, may be said: 
that the community whose approval is worth having has 
infinitely more delight in its Cairds and Tullochs, its Storys 
and Knights and Robertson Smiths, than in the ministerial 
schemers and political ecclesiastics,—of whom a certain 
Dr. Phin is a pronounced type,— whose orthodoxy is so ill- 
informed and unimpeachable as to be without character and 
valueless, and who seem to consider that the people exist for 
the Church and not the Church for the people. 

The teaching of the liberal clergy cannot be said, except 
in rare instances, to be iconoclastic. One thing, however, is 
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very noticeable. In days gone by, there were certain “ essen- 
tials,’ which every well-rounded sermon was bound to make 
allusion to. These were the fall of man in Adam, his 
restoration in Christ, justification by faith, and the terms of 
the covenant. The modern discourse passes those by. In- 
cursions instead are made into the higher regions of truth ; 
a farther-reaching and loftier morality, based on a rational 
Christianity, is taught. If you were to enter the study of a 
young minister trained by Caird or Tulloch, looking over 
his books you would probably find James Martineau there, 
and like congenial natures. His favorite and most helpful 
poet he would perhaps tell you is Robert Browning, and 
he might quote to you Rabbi Ben Ezra. Spiritual insight 
and broad sympathies are what the people prize. 


“ With hearts that hunger and with souls ill-fed, 
To you for food we come, for living bread. 
No mystery we crave, we ask no sign ; 
We ask for food,— pure bread and wholesome wine. 
O give, we pray, O give us not instead 
Those stony marvels from an ancient shrine !” 


The Scotch are a reading people. Allusion to the influ- 
ence of literature on the religious tendencies of Scotland 
has already been made. The great bulk of the people have 
much more leisure than the American allows himself; the 
hours of labor are shorter for all classes; Saturday is a half- 
holiday, and Sunday has become with large numbers a 
great reading time. As compared with even England, an 
income of from $1,200 to $2,500 represents in Scotland, on 
the average, very considerably higher culture. Periodical 
literature, comprising the best English, Scotch, and Ameri- 
can magazines, is to be met with everywhere. One, indeed, 
has only to run through the leading periodical publications 
of the old country to realize what a prominent place re- 
ligious problems have been and are occupying in English 
and Scotch thought; and it is quite well understood by 
editors that to confine any high-class periodical within 
“orthodox” or *“ heterodox” lines must be, in effect, to shut 
out the ablest living minds. 
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But it must not be fancied that Scotland as a whole can 
be spoken of in so hopeful a way. The country, though 
small, contains widely different elements in its population, 
and very various religious conditions prevail within it. The 
highlands and western islands, which are mostly under the 
control of the Free Church, are on the whole in a very 
backward condition. However wise Professor Blackie may 
have been in his efforts to preserve the Gaelic language, 
there is little doubt that it is an obstacle in the way of 
religious progress. It is not that Roman Catholicism still 
lurks among the mountains and glens of Ballachulish, but 
that among the Protestant people superstition and bigotry 
are rife. In the large centres in Scotland the material pros- 
perity which has been so remarkable during the last half- 
century has not proved an unmingled blessing. For one 
thing, religion has become often too much a mere fashion, 
and one does not think he is uncharitable in saying that this 
accounts to a great extent for the recent growth of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church. Although the Presbyterian 
bodies are making considerable headway, prompted more 
perhaps by ecclesiastical rivalry than by a purely missionary 
spirit, yet in Glasgow some years ago it was estimated that, 
out of a population under 800,000, some 200,000 had no 
church connection whatever. 

The youth of the middle class, sons of professional men, 
manufacturers, leading merchants, and others, have for at 
least a generation or two back been largely alienated from 
the Church. Its teaching and observances have bored when 
they have not exasperated them. Modern Evangelical Cal- 
vinism, one of the most selfish and sordid forms, surely, 
which religion ever assumed, has no attractions for warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic young fellows. Far too many of 
these simply fling their lives away. It is a thousand 
pities. 

In rural districts, again, there is much to lament. When 
in 1849 Tulloch was appointed to the living of Kettius, 
Perthshire, he wrote: “I cannot say I find that real religion 
and morality are at all more prevalent in the country than 
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in the town, even in such a quiet and completely rural 
parish as this. Theological ideas are more current, but 
there seems a sad want of right religious apprehension,— 
above all, of self-denying, Christian practice. Life and doc- 
trine hang very loosely together, and this seems to me the 
black stain on all our Scottish Christianity.” Well, matters 
have not improved. As an example, illegitimate births 
thirty years ago in rural districts were rather more than 
nine per cent. The last statistics show that, in spite of all 
moral agencies that have been at work through the Church 
and otherwise, they are now a little more than ten per cent. 
This is not the only evidence that, from the point of view of 
the clergy, the population does not progress as it should do. 
There is the evidence which one finds every year in the 
reports of ministers to the Assemblies. In these reports 
there are many things of which men of the world and the 
politicians make small account. The clergy judge the state 
of morality among the people on what are often frivolous 
grounds. They make mountains of mole-hills, and see sins 
in practices which common sense cannot regard as sinful. 
But, deducting all this from the reports, there is much in 
them to justify the complaint that what they call a low 
moral tone prevails in too many of the Presbyteries, and to 
prove that the clergy have either failed in their mission, 
because of their own infirmity, or have been working 
against conditions and influences which have proved too 
powerful for them. 

It takes one intimately acquainted with all the factors in 
the problem to figure out what has been securely gained 
and what the lookout for the future may be. Much has 
undoubtedly been achieved. The fields are ripe for the har- 
vest ; and there are at any rate some laborers, and there will 
be many and increasingly more. Stumbling-blocks have 
been taken out of the way. The Sunday question has been 
practically settled; church worship has become inspiring 
and attractive; the Bible has been divested of a supersti- 
tious and pernicious reverence; its inspiration is conse- 
quently held in a very modified sense; the miraculous is no 
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longer considered an essential element in religion; the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment has fallen into discredit. Far- 
rar repudiated it the other day at Manchester, and his 
authority carries great weight in Scotland. The Fall, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Atonement, are regarded as 
mysteries not involved in personal religion. On the other 
hand, a multitude of intelligent and earnest men and women 
are assimilating a real gospel. If history repeats itself, a 
little leaven, with patience, will leaven the whole lump. 

After all, there is more effected than can be seen with the 
eyes or heard with the ears. We can be sure of that in 
affairs of truth and righteousness. In this connection a pas- 
sage from the diary of Dr. Norman McLeod is interesting 
and suggestive. The date is 1880. “I have been astounded 
by a most influential member of the Church saying to me, 
‘What is it to me whether Christ worked miracles or rose 
from the dead?’ We have the right idea of God through 
him. It is enough. That can never perish!” 

As to the ministers of the Church who do not hold to the 
Confession of Faith and yet remain in their charges under 
it, and who do not believe in the inspiration of the Bible in 
anything like the old sense, something should be said. They 
are often accused of insincerity and disingenuousness, but 
they are not without their defence. As a matter of fact, 
the United Presbyterian Church as a body has already gone 
back on the Confession. Principal Rainy, the leader of the 
Free Church, has maintained the right of the Church to re- 
vise its creed, and the Establishment has, by silence, given 
consent. The liberal men seem inclined to transcend or 
supersede the Confession rather than alter or abolish it. Let 
it stand as an historical document, like an act of Parliament 
which has fallen into desuetude. They are afraid of a recoil 
on the part of the people who still want educating up to 
the views they entertain. It is so difficult as yet to formu- 
late the new truth, especially in a popular way. You can- 
not sum it up in a phrase like that of the Reformation, 
“ justification by faith.” They might urge that from the 
days of Saints Paul and Peter, James and John, the aitti- 
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tude of different minds towards truth has been different. 
Men see at different angles, even where there is present the 
same spirit: the diversity of gifts — intelligence, education, 
spirituality — renders an arbitrary uniformity impossible. 
Why leave a sphere of pre-eminent usefulness on account 
of a document that is daily growing in discredit? And it 
is no use in the light of the past to say that as much may be 
done on the outside of the existing communions. For the 
Scotch are impatient of self-made martyrs. They have only 
with the rarest exception listened to and sustained the ostra- 
cized clergyman. In some such way the liberal ministers in 
the Church look at this matter. 

But, on the other hand, they do not indulge in ambigu- 
ous language. Professor Fairbairn, of the Free Church, 
writes about the Confession in the openest way. He points 
out how utterly unsuited it is for the needs of the day. It 
was meant to bind to particular dogmas as well as to a gen- 
eral sense. The men who framed it lived in the midst of 
fierce controversies as to both theology and polity, and they 
made it at once an accurate and exhaustive symbol of their 
own faith and a contradiction and repudiation at all points 
of the then rival systems. The Confession has hence an 
innate and essentially controversial character. While it is 
admirably fitted by this very peculiarity to serve the ends 
contemplated by the Westminster divines, it is thoroughly 
disqualified by it from fulfilling the ends to be arrived at in 
these days by the creed of a national or comprehensive 
church or any church which intends to be more than an im- 
potent sect. 

Such are the views expressed by a professor having the 
training of students for the Free Church ministry; and he 
goes on to say that our modes of thought and the method of 
our Scriptural and doctrinal studies, the tendencies begotten 
by the progress and discoveries of science, have effected 
changes both in the matter and form of doctrinal beliefs. 

The late Principal Tulloch, another representative clergy- 
man, would have consented to a revision of the standards if 
undertaken cautiously and reverently, and if only it could 

7 
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have been rendered certain that the intelligence of the peo- 
ple should be taken along with the revisers. He was fear- 
ful of going too fast, and thus precipitating a reaction, as 
had been the case in more than one instance on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The whole question is one of extreme difficulty, and it 
cannot be entered into adequately now. Many of the best 
and most useful men in the Church have no doubt debated 
the matter painfully with themselves: “Can I conscien- 
tiously remain in my charge, holding the views I do?” Well, 
we are bound to believe that the clergymen of the Broad 
Church have answered that question satisfactorily to them- 
selves. One does not think otherwise readily or willingly of 
such a man, say, as Charles Kingsley. The doctrine of men- 
tal reservations, however, is no more a canny one to-day than 
in the days of Pascal. After all, there is need that the 
teacher of truth should be absolutely sincere. It is danger- 
ous for a man when he has to regard himself as “two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” The story is told of a prince 
at the French court who was also an archbishop, and who 
was in the habit of using profane language. The court 
jester, on such an occasion, rebuked him, suggesting that 
that sort of thing did not become an archbishop. |“ Sirrah,” 
was the reply, “I swear as a prince, and not as an arch- 
bishop.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined the fool, “but, when the devil 
gets the prince, where will the archbishop be?” 

Broad Churchmen both in the English and Scotch Church 
probably have a certain contempt for the mere letter, for 
mere appliances and machinery for hedging men in and 
making them good. They are buoyed up and justified in 
their own hearts by a certain enthusiasm. 


“Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, and the strong current flowing, 
Right onward to the eternal shore!” 


However these things may be, “the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.” 


R. A. SINCLAIR. 
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SYNESIUS. 


Epiror1aL Note.—The following sketch of the “Squire- 
Bishop” of Ptolemais on the coast of Africa near Cyrene—a 
character almost unique in Christian history, pleasantly known to 
the readers of Kingsley’s Hypatia — was prepared by the writer 
while suffering under the mental and physical depression which 
proved to be symptomatic of his late attack of illness. He handed 
it to me a day or two before this attack, with the request to re- 
turn it to him for revision; but, since his disability, he has desired 
that I would undertake the revision in his place. Though it is 
not what he would have left it, I have not ventured upon any 
alteration or omission; but have added, instead, a few extracts 
from the writings of Synesius, which may serve to illustrate 
references made in the essay. 


Synesius, the Greek philosopher, the Christian bishop, is 
one of the most interesting characters as well as an august 


figure in the ecclesiastical history of the fifth century, dis- 
tinguished among his brother prelates by his personal inde- 
pendence and his lofty idealism, shown in the hymnic rhap- 
sodies which have come down to us in his name. 

Theodore Clausen, a German theologian, published in 
1831 a Latin biography of the bishop, to which I am in- 
debted for the following account. 

Synesius was born at Cyrene, capital of Cyrenaica in 
North Africa, inhabited by a Greek colony then under 
Roman dominion. He was the offspring of a distinguished 
lineage, which traced its origin to a royal ancestry of 
Spartan colonists. The exact year of his birth is uncertain, 
but Clausen conjectures that it must have been during the 
reign of the Emperor Valens.* He was early deprived of 
both parents, but probably his father was a man of senatorial 
rank, respected and wealthy; and, we may conjecture from 
the library bequeathed to his son, a man of letters,—* auc- 


*“Annum autem natalem ejus... accurate eruere non licet, veri tamen est sim- 
illimum regnante Valente, hujus mundi lucem eum vidisse.” —Clausen, 
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toritate et divitiis valentem nec literarum expertem, ut e 
bibliothec4 filio hereditate relicta conjicere licet.” He had 
one younger brother by the name of Euoptius, and a sister 
Stratonice, married to Theodorus, an officer of the imperial 
household. : 

While a youth, he went with his younger brother to 
Alexandria, attracted by the fame of its schools of learning, 
and became a distinguished pupil of the learned and beauti- 
ful Hypatia, whose cruel murder by a Christian mob, in- 
stigated by a Christian bishop, the hateful Cyril, is graphi- 
cally narrated by Kingsley in his Hypatia. 

Among other accomplishments acquired at Alexandria, 
he had fitted himself for the office of a rhetor, an officer cor- 
responding to that of the modern counsellor, or advocate.* 
In this capacity, having returned to Cyrene while still very 
young, he was elected by his fellow-citizens to head an em- 
bassy to the Emperor Arcadius at Constantinople, which 
had for its object to beg a remission of the taxes levied 
on the Pentapolis (to which Cyrene belonged) on account 
of the impoverished state of the country, and to sue for 
further imperial aid. 

In the year 397 or 398, according to Clausen, he arrived 
in Constantinople, where the incompetent Arcadius had suf- 
fered the government to lapse into the hands of the un- 
scrupulous eunuch Eutropius. Under the rule of this 
usurper, Synesius could have little hope of succeeding in 
the object of his mission. He describes the three years 
which he spent in Constantinople as the most miserable 
years of his life. He finally obtained an audience, and 
pronounced before Arcadius and the assembled court his 
celebrated oration “Concerning the Kingdom,” in which 
he admonishes the emperor that the public weal depended 
upon him, points out to him the difference between a 
ruler and a tyrant, holds up to him the Platonic ideal of 
a ruler who should know first how to command himself be- 
fore he could be fit to command others, censures the depart- 


*In Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities the Ajrwp is said to be 
explained by Suidas as 6 dj ovpBovdeiwv kai 6 év Shuw ayopebwv. 
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ure of Eastern court etiquette from the ancient Roman sim- 
plicity, and admonishes him to banish the hated Eutropius.* 

Synesius, not having obtained the object of his mission, 
found his further stay in Constantinople intolerably weari- 
some, and was anxious to depart. A violent earthquake 
about the year 400, which is mentioned by Saint Chrysostom, 
in the general confusion occasioned by it, gives him an op- 
portunity without formal leave-taking to embark for Cyrene. 
The years immediately following were spent partly at Cy- 
rene in literary studies, partly at his country house in the 
southern part of Cyrenaica, where he occupied himself with 
horticulture and the chase. 

He cultivated friendly relations with the rustic natives, 
and gives a humorous account of their innocent mental 
limitations. “That there is an emperor they know, for the 
tax-gatherers annually remind them of the fact; but who 
the emperor is they do not exactly understand. Some 
among us believe that it is still Agamemnon the Atrides, 
because his name has been familiar to them from childhood 
as that of a ruler. The shepherds all know about the sly 
bald-head, Odysseus, and relate with delight how (it might 
be a year ago) he cheated the Cyclops.” 

Synesius, who was married probably in 403,f took part in 
the public affairs of the troubled state of the country. At 
one time, he was forced to flee from his country estate and 
take refuge in a fortified castle, where with his own hands 
he did mason’s work, occupied himself with the construc- 
tion of a balista, and encouraged attacks on the enemy. 

When these efforts had ceased to be necessary, he was 
tempted to visit Athens, attracted by the ancient fame of 
the city, but experienced great disappointment in finding 
nothing left of the pristine genius of the people, and cut 
short a visit from which he could derive no profit. - 

Clausen has much to say of his social amiability as shown 
towards his fellow-citizens of Cyrene, also the sports with 


*The date of this celebrated oration Clausen assigns to the year 299. “Unde 
concludimus neque 397 neque 398 sed 399 esse verum orationis annum.” 


t+“ Circa annum 403 mulierem duxisse videtur ex qua tres suscipiebat filios.”— 
Clausen. 
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which he relieved his literary studies. He was especially 
fond of the chase, and exercised his mechanical skill, which 
was very considerable, in the manufacture of weapons to 
be used in the pursuit of wild game, the proper use of which, 
he said, was sometimes suggested to him in dreams.* He 
was learned in the matter of breeds of hunting dogs and 
horses, of which he was careful to supply himself with the 
best. Among his works which are no longer extant we 
are told there was one on Venery. 

These recreations, though interesting as characteristic of 
one side of his nature, were nothing more than recreations, 
and quite aside from the main business of his life, which 
was devoted to literary and philosophical studies. He was 
one of the most learned men of his time. In philosophy a 
neo-Platonist, he speculated and wrote in the spirit of that 
school; and probably most of his celebrated hymns which 
are impregnated with that spirit were written before he 
became a Christian bishop. Want of space compels me to 
omit what Clausen has recorded of that portion of his life, 
and to pass to his election to the episcopate of Ptolemais. 

The nomination of a heathen philosopher (for such Syne- 
sius still was) to that office was something unheard of.+ 
This nomination came from the church at Ptolemais, the 
ecclesiastical capital of the Pentapolis, probably in the year 
410. The nomination, it seems, was approved by Theophi- 
lus, patriarch of Alexandria, on whom it devolved to con- 
secrate the new bishop. 

Synesius accepted the office not without considerable 
reluctance. He declares himself dwérpodos ris éxxAnoias (a 
stranger to the Church). Yet there was an affinity between 
some of his neo-Platonic views and some points of Christian 
doctrine. At any rate, it would seem that there must be 
something akin to Christianity in his way of thinking, to 
have even suggested the appointment to a Christian bishop- 
ric. There were three points of the current Christian doc- 


*“In machinis venatoriis fabricandis idoneum se prestabat artificem quibus 
quomodo rite uteretur somnia sibi nonnumquam suggessisse testatur.” 

t“* Decretum Ptolemaidensium quod philosopho non christiano sedem episcopa- 
lem offerebat rarissimi est in antiquitate christiani exempli.” 
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trine to which he declares that he could by no means 
assent: 1. That the soul pre-existed before its union with 
the body; 2. The approaching end of the world; 3. The 
general resurrection of the dead. 

The attempt has been made, but without success, to 
prove that Synesius had previously received Christian bap- 
tism from Theophilus, to whom he was indebted for his wife. 
Of course, the administration of Christian baptism must 
have preceded the ceremony of episcopal consecration, and 
probably formed a part of that ceremony. The Council of 
Elvira in 305 had decreed that ecclesiastics of the first three 
grades must live celibate; but Synesius stipulated as a sine 
qua non of his acceptance of the episcopal office that he 
should be allowed to retain his wife. He was willing to 
renounce the pleasures of the chase, to forego the sports 
with which he had his philosophical studies, but would not 
live celibate, would not be divorced from the wife whom he 
had received from the “holy hand” of Theophilus. 

The moral scruples which he pleaded as objections to his 
acceptance of the proposed office, his feeling of unworthi- 
ness, his fear of sinning against the sanctities of the trust, 
his doubt of his ability to satisfy its demands, are creditable 
to his modesty and illustrate his conscientiousness; but they 
could not prevail against the confidence and respect of his 
fellow-citizens and the urgent desire of the people of the 
Pentapolis to have him for their bishop. 

Another difficulty urged by Synesius as an objection to 
his assuming the episcopate is one of greater weight, and 
leads one to wonder that Theophilus should have waived it 
and administered the acts of consecration in spite of it. 
Synesius was a philosopher, and held views regarding some 
matters of spiritual import which differed from those of the 
Christian creed as literally understood. He was no hypo- 
crite, he would state his case fairly. He claimed the right 
to hold his own philosophic views for himself (oixo:), and to 
hold the popular doctrine as a figurative representation of 
the truth. That is, he must be allowed the distinction be- 
tween the esoteric and the exoteric. With this understand- 
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ing, he was willing to assume episcopal office. Many would 
have acted on this principle, and have said nothing about it ; 
but Synesius chose to be utterly sincere. 

In the Church of England, a clergyman at his ordination, 
I believe, is required to subscribe his assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. I doubt if a member of the so-called “ Broad 
Church” thinks it necessary to confess his esoteric view of 
the “ Articles.” 

The fact is that Synesius, though a Christian in character 
and a man of purest soul, was not really a Christian in his 
creed. He assumed the episcopal charge, and for four years 
conscientiously administered its duties to the best of his 
ability. They were years of trial, perplexity, and suffer- 
ing, which often made him wish that he could throw off 
the burden and flee to the retirement of his private life. 
Barbarian incursions in the Pentapolis, civil discords, the 
death of his children, made his life miserable. The most 
important episcopal act he was called to perform was the 
solemn excommunication of Andromachus, the imperial pre- 
fect of that district, a monster of cruelty, who, as Synesius 
said, made the imperial court a torture-chamber, who denied 
to the innocent victims of his wrath the right of asylum 
afforded by the churches, and swore that, even if they 
were embracing the feet of Christ himself, they should not 
escape him. 

Gibbon, in the twentieth chapter of his history, thus refers 
to the act: “Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
the polite and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercules” * who “ filled the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, . . 
vanquished the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, 
who abused the authority of a venal office, invented new 
methods of rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression by that of sacrilege.” 

For four years Synesius bore the burden and distress of 
the episcopal office. As Clausen finds no record of any 
event in his life subsequent to the years 414, it is inferred 





*In a note, Gibbon says : “ The long series of his ancestors as high as Euristhenes, 
the first Doric king of Sparta and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was in- 
scribed in the public registers of Cyrene.” (Synes. Epist. LVII.) 
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that he died in that year,—a year before the cruel murder 
of his revered teacher and friend, Hypatia. 

The Hymns of Synesius, consisting largely of rhapsodies 
dealing with matters of theosophic import conceived in the 
spirit of neo-Platonism, have been translated into several 
languages, and have added much to his fame with those who 
care little for his episcopal experience. I am familiar only 
with the French translation by Grégoire and Collombet, 
where the Greek original accompanies the French version. 


FrREDERIC H. HEDGE. 


Of the personal correspondence of Synesius, above referred to, 
more than one hundred and fifty letters have been preserved, 
the larger number being addressed to his brother, and containing 
many allusions to the state of affairs which has been described. 
Seven are addressed to Hypatia (rj ¢A0cddw), whom he calls “his 
mother, his sister, his teacher, and his queen,” and these are natu- 
rally most interesting to the modern reader. Only one of them is 
of any length, containing a discussion of philosophical and liter- 
ary matters. One is a mere note, of three or four lines. From 
the remainder I select the following (Ep. 124), which gives the 
vividest picture of that gloomy time. The playful citation from 
Homer is such as we find pretty often in Synesius: the grand 
old epic was doubtless one of the chief comforts of his despond- 
ency. 


For though they do forget the dead in Hades, 
Yet there our dear Hypatia I'll remember. 


Here am I, compassed about by the sorrows of my motherland, and 
vainly deploring her fate. Day after day, armed enemies * are in sight ; 
men are slaughtered like cattle, the air is tainted with pestilence from 
the reek of dead bodies, and for myself I have only the ssme fate to look 
for. Who can find any hope, while the horizon is utterly dark, ob- 
scured by the shadows of carrion-fow],— tied as I am to the soil amid 
these horrors? What must I endure, myself a son of Libya, born right 
here, and in the very sight of the tombs of my forefathers? You alone, 
I think, might persuade me to forget my country, and forsake her — if 
only I could find the time. 


*These were native tribes, like the Berbers or Kabyles of the present day. The 
letter seems to have been written while Synesius was still living in Cyrene, before his 
transfer to Ptolemais. 


8 
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The following, addressed also to Hypatia, is from the last 
letter (it is conjectured) written by Synesius: — 


I dictate this letter from my sick-bed to my mother, sister, teacher, 
hoping it may find you in good health,— you, my friend and helper in 
everything: what name or gift is worthy of you? The memory of my 
lost children little by little is wearing me away. It was fitting that 
Synesius should live, so long as he was spared from the miseries of life; 
but now these have burst in full flood, like a dammed-up stream, and 
the sweetness of life is gone. Would I might cease to live, or to brood 
in memory upon my children’s grave ! 


The ten “hymns” of Synesius are long and fluent, florid with 
a mystical theosophy, but in religious tone fervent and simple, 
flowing easily in the tripping measure of the “ Anacrcontics.” 
Their movement is closely followed, and their sense is rendered 
almost strictly word for word, in the versions here given. The 
first, a brief passage from Hymn 2, is as characteristic as any of 
their style of thought : — 


Hail! great Centre of all Being, 
Unit of eternal Numbers 

(Lords of Life from everlasting), 
Glory to thee, God almighty ! 

For with thee alone is glory. 
Mercifully hearken to me 

In the strains of hymn and chorus! 


Show to me the light of Wisdom ; 
Shed upon me strength and blessing ; 
Pour upon me joy abounding! 

Let my life be calm and peaceful ; 
From sharp penury deliver, 

And from soul-destroying riches. 


The other is the closing hymn of the series, and the shortest. It 
is selected because it can be given as a whole, and because it is 
at least equal to any of the others in simplicity and fervor of 
religious expression. It has, indeed, been spoken of as the only 
one quite free from the neo-Platonic mysticism : — 


HYMN TO CHRIST. 


Christ! O remember — 
Son of the Godhead 
Reigning in glory — 
Me thy poor servant, 
Helpless and sinful ! 
Thus I implore thee : 
Grant thou thy servant 
Ransom of sorrows 
Bred in my bosom, 
Native within me 

In my corruptness ! 


Grant me the vision, 
Jesus, thou Saviour, 

Of glory eternally 

Thine! Then, beholding, 
Songs I will chant to thee, 
Healer of spirits, 

Healer of bodies : 
Worshipping also 

The Father Almighty, 
The Spirit of Purity. 
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To these may be added two brief passages from one of the 
longer poems (Hymn 8), which shows more perhaps than any 
other of the peculiar tone of mystical speculation ascribed to 
Synesius : — 


TO THE ETERNAL WORD. 


Thou the Begetter art, 
Thou the begotten ; 
Thou the Enlightener, 
Thou the enlightened ; 
Thou the revealéd one, 
Thou art the hidden 

Tn thine own glory. 

One in thyself alone, 
One throughout all 

Shed abroad boundlessly. 
Mystic nativity ! 

Child thou begattest — 
Glorious Wisdom, 
Shaper of all things, 
Fleeting yet permanent, 
One indivisible, 
Life-giving Parent. 

Thee I sing, Unity ! 
Thee I sing, Trinity ! 
One art thou, Three thou art, 
Three art thou, One thou art, 
In thought divisible, 
Aye undivided ! 


*« Intelligences” : voepol. 


THE FATHER EVERLASTING. 


Father of worlds! Thou 
Father of ages, 

God self-existent ! 

Thee it is meet to praise ; 
Thee the bright Angels * 
Thee, Lord, adore. 

Thee the World-rulers — 
Eyes brightly glittering, 
Souls of the Stars — 
Praise thee, the Blessed One, 
Round whom the glorious 
Universe dances. 

All creatures sing to thee, 
Races of happy ones, 
Those in wide space around, 
Or in the world beneath, 
Those in earth’s torrid clime, 
Or past the solar road, 
Orderly destinies 

Follow in wisdom. 

All these, thy servitors, 
Stand by the glorious 

Helm of the Spheres! 
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A MINISTRY “AT LARGE.” 


In every large city we are confronted with the fact that 
the more intelligent laborer is largely a stranger to all relig- 
ious influence, and even hostile towards the great Christian 
organizations. Religion of any kind fails to reach large 
masses of these people; faith of any sort never enters as 
a motive into their lives. They live and die as pagans 
in the very centres of the Christian world, either wholly in- 
different to religion or pronounced skeptics or atheists. 
And this irreligion is generally accompanied by immorality, 
— the loss of faith, by increase of vice and the loosening of 
all moral and social ties. Doubt of God’s existence means 
chiefly doubt whether sin is always punished and virtue 
rewarded, whether we shall reap as we have sown; doubt 
of justice, virtue, and right, of the moral order of the world. 
The denial of God is therefore a proclamation of moral 
anarchy throughout the universe. No effort is made to 
strengthen even the moral motives, to sow love and truth 
and righteousness among them. The never failing goodness 
of human nature remains, of course, and is in fact the only 
salt that saves the masses from entire moral putrefaction. 

The causes of this atheism, skepticism, and indifference 
among the masses are several. Most radical among them 
and concerning us, perhaps, most is the fact that the conflict 
between modern thought and ancient thought— or dogma 
— which has wrought such religious changes among the in- 
tellectual classes, has reached and been felt among the work- 
ing masses as well. A considerable portion of them read 
and think more than they are usually given credit for. 
Many have read aud thought enough to feel satisfied in 
their own minds that the foundation on which the entire 
system of orthodox Christianity rests, the Bible, is in no 
honest sense the one word or revelation of God. The Bible 
marks, therefore, with them the great rock of offence. All 
faith they have known of hitherto is based on it, derived 
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from it, read out of it. The moment the book itself becomes 
subject to doubt, the foundation is gone from under them, 
and no part of it can remain unless they are able to find 
some new basis of faith. A few strong minds among them 
have been able to do that, have travelled somehow over the 
ground which Unitarianism has covered in a half-century, 
and landed at last in a rational and liberal faith. But they 
have to do this, as a rule, without the slightest help from 
Unitarianism. And, while a few may thus work out their 
own salvation unaided, the great mass naturally fall off into 
skepticism and unbelief. Those poetic and philosophic in- 
terpretations of ancient dogma, which — like liberal Ortho- 
doxy — were intended to pour the wine of modern thought 
into casks fitted to the thought of the Dark Ages, find no 
favor with this class of men. Possibly they lack the need- 
ful poetic temperament. Or they possess, rather, a sturdy 
honesty and a respect for plain truth, which cause them to 
recoil from theological word-twisting and phrase-beating, 
from any attempt to make ancient error pass for everlasting 
truth. At bottom, it is not irreligion, but respect for truth 
and fact, honesty and sincerity, that forces them into their 
present position of hostility towards religion. 

Now, as the only organized body that holds the truths here 
so sorely needed, Unitarianism is certainly confronted not 
only by a great opportunity, but by a responsibility as well. 
If the lower strata of society are filling with unbelief and 
immorality for want of the very teaching which we, and we 
alone, have to give, it surely is something very much like 
sin to stand by with folded arms in rose-colored optimisms, 
denying by our practice that our brother’s fate is any con- 
cern of ours —if he be a poor brother. Our faith ought at 
least to be made so well known that no one unable to rest 
in the older creeds need work out his salvation entirely un- 
aided, for want of thought and truth which we have in 
charge. “ We will go out of our way to hear the truth,” 
writes a workman lately. “Jt would surprise some of our 
divines to find what interest we workmen take in the truth. 
But cant we do not want.” 
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The ordinary workingman, entering our city churches, 
misses frank, single-hearted rationalism. He is struck first, 
no doubt, with the inconsistencies between creed and prac- 
tice, between preaching and doing. But he misses also, on 
the other hand, power and boldness of faith, the fiery, quick- 
ening, and comforting qualities of religion. Our worship 
is apt to seem to him at once dull and self-contradictory. It 
is as a house divided against itself. There is a certain pale- 
ness and weakness about the outward manifestations of our 
faith, which almost justifies him in saying that of all bodies 
in Christendom Unitarians have the best idea of religion and 
the least of its life. And though the masses want a rational 
religion, yet it is a RELIGION they want, mighty as such, 
effective as such. ‘Of what effect,” they ask, “is this tame 
and gentle faith on the lives of the believers? Does it make 
them better than individuals of the same social class in other 
churches, or outside of all churches? Do they more than 
others fold to their hearts their poorer brother-men?” They 
will surely conclude that a religion which does not make 
men kinder and nobler than they would be without that par- 
ticular religion, which does not unite them more closely in 
the bands of brotherhood, is not in the deepest sense a true 
religion, and hardly worth the trouble of seeking. . 

There is, besides, a very practical reason why the working 
classes are not drawn into our modern churches. These are 
too elegant. Workingmen do not fit the richer, the higher 
social atmosphere which rules there. The expensiveness of 
everything, from the preacher to the building, must assure 
them that, though they may be allowed a seat in them on 
Sundays, they could never be at home there. Such teaching 
and such worship are only for the rich and the well-to-do. 
To maintain a good liberal church of the ordinary type, 
among and by workingmen, would evidently necessitate a 
monster congregation. Even among the more well-to-do 
farmers of New England, liberal religion would be left to die 
out in many places, were it not for pecuniary aid from 
wealthier churches. Religion to-day, especially liberal relig- 
ion, is too costly a luxury to be within reach of the common 
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people. It is certainly the price —the market price — of 
our faith, rather than any mysteries therein, that hinders its 
spread. We cannot expect that they shall take even the 
Word of God as alms from wealthier brethren, or be satisfied 
with the spiritual crumbs that fall from their richly ‘fur- 
nished tables. They will never be converted by “missions 
to the poor,” supported by wealthy churches and carried on 
by men whose incomes, whose social connections and pecuni- 
ary dependence, place them in a wholly different sphere of 
life from that into which they are sent. 

In Russia and Scandinavia there have been of late years 
certain educational movements, spoken of in Russia as 
“going to the people.” Men of high social standing and 
the brightest prospects, moved by the sad ignorance of the 
masses, have renounced the brighter life opening before 
them, to give themselves on the smallest incomes to the 
education of the people, to sink themselves with their 
knowledge and culture as a leaven into the great mass, that 
it thereby might rise to nobler and fuller life. All that 
seems necessary to make a liberal Christianity the faith, the 
worship, and the life of the masses is but the human love, 
the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the enthusiasm, the “fire, 
and holy spirit,” which will cause a similar movement “to 
the people”? among ourselves. Men are apt to judge a 
creed by the lives of its preachers, the divinity of a church 
by the unworldliness of its workers. But those who will 
save the masses must also bear their sorrows and their trials, 
must to some extent at least share their life. A ministry 
for the common people must in some sense be of them, and 
proud to be counted with them. 

Let us be thankful that men do keep aloof from our faith 
so long as it retains its tameness. It but shows that their 
natures crave, after all, more living, more life-moulding, 
more effective religion and warmer-hearted worship. “If 
we are to have a religion [is perhaps their silent argument], 


let it be at least a religion with fire and life and force 
in it!” 


Liberal, however, such a ministry to the common people 
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must be in more ways than one: in its views of what re- 
ligious work and duty include, as well as in theological 
belief. For it would find itself in a field where the needs 
of men are manifold, where poverty and ignorance cry as 
loudfy for the good man’s help as unbelief or immorality. 
The more intelligent and comfortable portion of the work- 
ing classes is, after all, comparatively small. And even this 
needs education in the name of culture and religion,— both 
needs it and wants it. The wide-spread thirst for knowl- 
edge among the masses might well be taken advantage of 
as a common ground on which to meet them, a way to reach 
their hearts and win their confidence. To the liberal be- 
liever all good and noble things are of course “ holy,” never 
“common or unclean.” It is impossible to raise mankind in 
morals and religion without including all lines of develop- 
ment. To Christianize, we must civilize. It is impossible 
to bring one side of human nature to perfection, while we 
leave the others undeveloped or ruined. The ministry that 
shall be efficient here must be broadly Christian enough to 
teach as well as preach, as anxious to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked as to save souls. Moral misery is indeed 
the worst of miseries; the loss of the soul, of the spiritual 
life, is more to be pitied than hunger or thirst, oppression or 
death. Yet these, too, are the main feeders of moral degra- 
dation. Poverty pinches and starves the soul as well as the 
body, injures for eternity as well as for time. For one indi- 
vidual whom poverty may in some way benefit, it destroys a 
thousand, body and soul. Vice is its hand-maiden, and hell 
follows on its tracks. Let us place the emphasis on the 
moral side of life, let us be strong in faith; but let there be 
no faith on earth that makes light of oppression and physi- 
cal want or suffering. Eternity must not be allowed to 
overshadow Time. Time is all we know of Eternity. We 
still must read the will and mind of God in the needs of 
earth. 

The minister of the former creed was drawn to his work 
by vision of the flames of hell, and inspired in it by the 
thought that his efforts might save a few therefrom. The 
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visions by which we of the new faith are called to our work 
are different: they consist of the manifold misery about us, 
the hell that rages here and we know not how far into eter- 
nity, the poverty that tortures little children in ways even 
the demons in Dante’s hell would have considered cruel, the 
ignorance that robs life of its joy, the sin that brutalizes, and 
the unbelief that leaves it all in hopeless gloom. And our 
inspiration must be the thought that power has been given 
us to save many from all these evils. 

One chief cause of suffering among the masses is the 
fact that they are crushed under social wrongs and inequal- 
ities which never will be righted till men of education, 
ability, and Christian spirit carry the rights and the wrongs 
of the people before the tribunal of public opinion and plead 
for them there. But the masses have had unfortunately 
small cause to look to the Church for friends and advocates. 
Rarely have they there found help in danger, help from real 
and pressing evil. Rarely have the churches spoken in the 
name of the people; rarely have they taken up the cause of 
the poor, or, like the prophets of old, raised a voice against 
political and social wrong. “ Does your God take no inter- 
est in laws on which the fates of millions largely depend ?” 
the workingman may well ask. ‘ Does he not care whether 
a poor laborer receives his due hire or not? Is it nothing 
to him that they who build the modern palaces themselves 
live in hovels; that one set of men sow, while another reaps ; 
that some labor, and others enjoy the rich fruits thereof? 
Is that the God you would have us love, trust, and worship? 
Why should we, pray? Why should we not rather hate, 
despise, and fight him? No: expect us not to worship any 
god who does not passionately love justice and equity. 
When you declare him, we will listen.” Until a ministry 
to the common people can go forth in a faith always strong 
and ennobling as well as comforting, welcoming democratic 
as well as scientific thought, it is useless to hope that the 
masses will have a religion. ‘Till then, the gulf between 
them and us must continue to widen; disease and strife will 
threaten more and more the very existence of society. 

9 
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Meanwhile, all that can be done in this vast field is what 
most of us can do only in spare moments. Some small mis- 
sionary organization within the larger body, making up in 
enthusiasm for shortness of money, might some day prove 
practicable. The press might be made use of in a modest 
way. We have yet no Unitarian paper, and but little popu- 
larized literature, that would be likely to appeal to the ordi- 
nary laborer. Some small missionary sheet — liberal, ra- 
tional, and democratic, but through it all intensely religious 
and truly Christian in spirit —ought to be among the modest 
possibilities of the future. We may well ask ourselves: Are 
we, then, to have no share in saving the lost? Have we 
outgrown that part of Christianity? Shall we have no share 
in wrestling with the real demons, monsters, and antichrists 
of to-day in saving men from real torture and despair? Are 
we never to leave a “ heaven of good fortune, haunted by 
these shrieks of far-off misery,” to labor, to give our lives, 
that, instead of rescued classes, the entire mass, the poor, 
miserable, heavy-laden mass, may be elevated,—all? To us 


have in truth and fact been given the keys of this kingdom 
of heaven, that for many to whom we will open it shall 


be opened, and for many to whom we will shut it shall be 
shut. 


H. Tamss Lycue. 
Warwick, Mass. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PARKER MEMORIAL, 


On the 3d of February, 1859, Theodore Parker left Boston for 
the last time: his life’s work there had been suddenly ended, 
about a month before, by the attack which in the following year 
proved fatal. Thirty years from that date, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary just past, the Parker Memorial Building, meant for the per- 
manent home of the congregation he had gathered, was formally 
conveyed to the Boston Fraternity of Churches, and a final ser- 
vice celebrated the event, as an occasion for gathering up the 
appropriate memories of the fifteen years’ labor in that city, in 
which he had spent his strength. A better destination, or one 
more in accord with his own desire, could not have been ap- 
pointed to the building that still bears his name. He said to me 
once that the very noblest form of the Christian ministry seemed 
to him the ministry to the poor,— not, he instantly added, that 
which provides a separate place of worship, which he abhorred 
as a mockery; but that which provides them a helper, a coun- 
sellor, and a friend, in one who is drawn by a true sympathy to 
minister to their wants. And this aim, we believe, has been well 
held in view among all those who have kept the tradition of 
Joseph Tuckerman, and have followed in his work. 

It would seem as if there were something in the nature of Theo- 
dore Parker’s protest — or in the motive of those who generously 
rallied round him when events led him to make the Music Hall 
the platform from which his voice could have the widest ‘reach 
and influence — unfavorable to that continuous and organic life 
which we call the life of the church as a visible institution. Of 
this he, it is likely, was not at all conscious. On the contrary, he 
had a high respect for the New England ecelesiastical tradition, 
and a warm loyalty to the form in which he accepted it. He 
would give no loose and vague name to the body that formed 
itself about him; but organized it as “the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston,”—a lineal successor of John Wil- 
son, who was minister of the First. He liked to speak and think 
of himself under that most modest of ecclesiastical titles. The 
formal part of the received Congregational worship was dear to 
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him,— dearer, probably, than to most. Unconventional as he 
was in the substance and style of prayer or sermon, each had 
value in his eyes from its place in the appointed ritual. He did 
not withdraw from that vocation, like Emerson; but always 
found his most genuine and characteristic work in discharging its 
regular function. To the wider public, it may be, he was known 
only as one speaking on the platform which he shared with many 
another “reformer” as devoted as himself; perhaps, with lower 
appreciation still, as a declaimer, more weighty and energetic 
than the rest, on the political or social questions of the day. But 
in his own mind his business always was, first and foremost, to 
do or say what he did or said as a minister to the spiritual life of 
man,— with absolute trust in an all-perfect sovereign God, with 
absolute faith in eternal life for the meanest creature. Short «is 
his creed was, it was very ardently and positively held; and, 
far from the disparagement with which many of like opinion 
think of visible institutions of religion, he no doubt eagerly de- 
sired that his faith might be fairly embodied, and perpetually 
kept, in a congregation such as he loved to address in appeals for 
righteousness, or to lead in the offices of devotion. But somehow 
the integrating element seems to have lacked, for such perpetu- 
ating of his thought; or the controversial time he lived in left its 
note of discord; or the uncompromising individualism he illus- 
trated found a more congenial way in diversities of administra- 
tions, and so let the fire grow cold which he had kindled on that 
particular altar. 

That gospel of the individual conscience which he preached is 
in some regards the noblest and in some the thinnest of gospels. 
It was taken up and continued by the Free Religious Association, 
which in its quarter-century of existence has rallied to its stand- 
ard some of the very finest intelligence of our time, and has 
taught us some of the most generous lessons we have ever 
learned of the largeness and breadth of a true religion of human- 
ity. Its visible organ of speech, The Index (so far as it could 
be called the organ of anything), has contained some of the most 
vigorous, intelligent, and effective discussion, ranging over a vast 
breadth of topic, that has ever been uttered in this country. 
Sometimes too speculative, or too dogmatic, or too abrupt, it was 
always open, with a generosity and candor all its own, to who- 
ever chose to criticise or controvert any of its own positions. 
It thus had enough of the bracing and wholesome breath of con- 
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troversy, while it never lacked the spirit of an eager, hopeful, and 
helpful sympathy with every form of political or social justice. 
It had a heart and hand in the warm work of humanity, and did 
not lose itself in arid metaphysics or the acrid temper of attack. 
In its best days it was unique in the variety, heartiness, and 
breadth of its dealing with topics of human concern; and its 
passing away, two years ago, left a sensible void in the field of 
liberal thought. ° 

But the movement represented in these several organs was 
rather stimulating, helpful, intellectually suggestive, than organic. 
Religion is a thing not so much of pure thought as of life, which 
is bound fast by organic law,— life, which, 


“Like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


We might even say that there is a certain incongruity in the very 
phrase “free religion”; since freedom is necessarily centrifugal 
and dispersive, while the very name of religion suggests the 
strictest and sacredest of bonds. When Mr. O. B. Frothingham, 
a few years ago, bade farewell to his work in New York, he inti- 
mated that the time of analytic or speculative discussion had 
gone by —at least for him; and the work to be done thenceforth 
must be an organic and constructive work. Such a moment of 
turning from thought to action comes at different dates to differ- 
ent men or classes of men. But that such a time has come to 
what we have known and shared in as the liberal movement in 
religion seems to be shown by that whole group of symptoms we 
have just spoken of. And surely there could not be a fairer or 
more instructive token of it than that what was built as the 
temple of Free Religion should be consecrated anew as the home 
of an organization of Christian Charity. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


Some months ago we noticed in more than one English journal 
some account of a very interesting and characteristic organiza- 
tion, half religious, half military, under the name of “The Boys’ 
Brigade”; and a little correspondence since has given us a few 
details which we shall copy below. The point which first arrests 
attention, however, is the peculiar social circumstances and need 
out of which the organization springs. For most of the social 
movements of our time, looking to the protection of children or 
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the rights of men, have taken little account of the vast multitude 
of boys in the great cities, who are exposed to all the risks of 
idleness, neglect, evil example, and opportunity of vice, that 
beset them on the perilous edge of what is called “the criminal 
age,” — that is, in particular, from eighteen to twenty-five. As 
they approach this period, the moral danger increases; nay, the 
criminal age alarmingly lowers, so that we hear of “old offend- 
ers” at twelve or fourteen. Whatever we may think of the hard- 
ships of the military system upon the Continent, it at all events 
does the service of taking into its charge, at the age of eightecn, 
every young “hoodlum” or “larriper” out of his dangerous 
surroundings, and putting him through a three years’ course of 
discipline; so that ‘the nearly six and a half millions of men, 
reported as making the military strength of Germany, represent 
a vast amount of social order and exemption from crime, to set 
against the enormous tax it levies upon the nation’s industry. 
This course cannot be taken in a country like England, industrial 
in its temper and jealous of its personal liberties; and the work- 
ing-people’s unions, afraid of cheapening skilled labor by num- 
bers, combine against the apprenticing of boys to trades, which 
might save multitudes of them to a useful life. Hence the grav- 
ity of the situation that had to be met in great capitals of indus- 
try, like London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

We learn that the Boys’ Brigade was first formed by three 
teachers and twenty-eight boys belonging to a Sunday-school in 
Glasgow, Oct. 4, 1883; and that in less than five years it had 
“grown into a regularly constituted organization, with a Head- 
quarters’ Office, a paid staff, and a present strength, throughout 
England and Scotland, of 230 companies, 800 officers, and 11,- 
000 boys.” The motive first felt was “to improve the discipline 
of the Sunday-school, to hold and interest the older boys, and to 
reach and influence them not only on Sunday, but all through 
the week.” This motive has been strictly adhered to, so that 
each company (of which about one-third are in Glasgow) repre- 
sents some one Church or School, with which it stands closely 
connected ; and every meeting for instruction or drill is attended 
with its appropriate religious exercise. Of the members, we 
find that 8,913 belong to various Christian organizations; that 
there are Bible classes in 98 companies; and that the badges 
and mottoes of the Brigade are a constant re-enforcement of the 
command to be “a good solider of Jesus Christ.” There are, 
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too, “Church parades, when all the boys of the company muster 
at the school and march to church in uniform.” And, on the 
practical side, besides military exercises and “cricket, foot-ball, 
swimming, and athletic clubs,” with reading-rooms and games, 
and bands of instrumental music, there are “ ambulance instruc- 
tion” and “stretcher drill,” with instruction how to render “ first 
aid to the injured,” — which has already, in some cases, proved 
of efficient service in case of city accidents. “It seemed to us,” 
say the founders, “that, by associating Christianity with all that 
was most noble and manly in a boy’s sight, we should be going 
a long way to disabuse his mind of the idea that there is any- 
thing effeminate or weak” in the religious life. It was also 
their aim to create a “sentiment which would make the boys 
proud of their company, jealous of its honor, ashamed of doing 
anything that would disgrace it, and prepared to make any sacri- 
fice rather than be dismissed from it. How heartily the boys 
took up the work, and how earnestly they entered into it, may 
best be shown by the fact that there are boys in some of our 
companies to-day, who have been members for three years, and 
during that time have never been one minute late for drill, nor 
ever once missed the Company Bible Class on Sunday morning.” 
It may be added that the age of membership extends from twelve 
to seventeen, and that the members receive their discharge with 
keen reluctance and regret. 

All this is very interesting, and it sets us thinking whether 
anything of the sort may be possible among us. Some of the 
evils that have been felt here, as they have been in England, are 
already met by Industrial Schools, which are beginning to be 
recognized as an essential and important part of our common 
school education. Certainly, a good share of a boy’s training 
may be better had in tools than books. But something lacks, 
both of heartiness of occupation and still more of training in 
habits of discipline and obedience to the word of command, 
which make so large a part of a manly character. Nothing, it is 
likely, has ever been found, for this end, to take the place of the 
method of military drill,—in some respects the most astonishing 
legacy of past times to ours,— which combines the possibilities 
of the most absolute submission with the most ardent enthusiasm, 
and can train men by the hundred thousand, average men, with 
nothing heroic in them, to undergo all manner of hard camp 
discipline, and to face their chances in fierce battle of wounds 
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and death. That this enormous latent moral force should be 
turned to the rescue from idleness and vice, and the training for 
a nobler manhood, were surely an experiment worth our trying. 
“T would only add,” writes the friend to whom we are indebted 
for the above details, “that, speaking from my personal experi- 
ence, this work is a most interesting and valuable one, and 
amply repays one for the labor expended upon it; and if you 
see your way to start something of the kind in your quarter of 
the world, I will be the first to wish you God-speed in it.” 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. 


It has often been our fortune to listen to discourses professedly 
religious, which have brought vividly to our mind the following 
anecdote. A certain witness before a court of justice, describing 
the incident he was summoned to testify upon, went on to say, 
“T thought” this or that; when he was instantly stopped by the 
counsel: “We don’t want to know what you thought: tell us 
what you know!” He had just been sworn to “tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”; and this, he was 
given thus sharply to understand, did not include his own opinion 
about the truth. That formula, in its incessant repetition in the 
ears of every witness, is a standing confession that what society 
wants most, and demands first of all, is simple truth of fact. 

“Opinion in good men,” says Milton, “is truth in the making.” 
But for the uses of human life what we generally want is truth 
ready-made. And it occurred to this witness, in thinking over 
the matter afterwards, that it is just the same with truth as to 
the order of the universe, the law of life, the obligation of virtue, 
the destiny of the soul or of the world: once sifted down, what 
we say about these things, on which we spend so much of our 
rhetoric or our sentiment, is a statement of what is true or false 
in fact, as much as the testimony of a witness in an action for 
assault and battery. For any real or permanent use, its value 
depends not on the eloquence or pathos with which he states it, 
but on whether it is true or false; on the pains he has taken to 
test its truth; on bis ability to make the fact of the case clear 
to other minds besides his own. 

In the revolution of religious thought which we have been 
going through in the last half-century, there has been a good 
deal among us of “truth in the making,” as distinct from truth 
ready-made, or, at least, taken for granted. This freedom of 
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ours has had its inconvenience as well as its advantage,— the 
inconvenience, in particular, of regarding religious truth as truth 
of opinion merely, or of sentiment merely, and not as truth of 
fact; so that one is often tempted to cry out, as the lawyer did 
in court, “We don’t want to know what you think about it: tell 
us what you know.” We may even say that we shall never have 
any organic strength to do the Lord’s work, till we are agreed 
what is the ground of fact we have to stand on. The great and 
powerful churches, Catholic or Calvinist, have never made the 
mistake we have hinted at. Their system of religious authority, 
or religious terror, is built up on the assertion of facts, or what 
are meant to be taken as facts. The great strength of their 
appeal, or their claim to obedience, has always rested on the 
matter-of-fact way in which the assertions of the creed are taken 
for granted. Even where, as with the “liberal orthodox,” the 
creed has been sublimated into a mere semblance or ghost of 
dogma, “without body or bones,” one is often struck with the 
great advantage they have from their inherited habit of taking 
their foundations for granted, and with it a business-like tone in 
their appeal, which too many of us have lost. But what a force 
this is when the creed means something real and substantial! 
A few years ago, a very intelligent observer in the north of 
Ireland was drawn by curiosity to hear a revivalist who was 
driving the neighborhood frantic with religious terror. To his 
surprise, he found nothing at all of sensational appeal or impas- 
sioned declamation; but a quiet, business-like setting forth of the 
Divine judgments, which the speaker assumed that he knew all 
about, exactly in the tone in which & surgeon would explain to his 
patient the necessity of a serious operation which he had got to 
suffer. 

We indicate what we fear is a very common defect of liberal 
sermonizing, and a corresponding weakness in the liberal move- 
ment as such. It lacks grasp of fact. Its merit is that it is 
ideal, poetic, intellectual. Its failure is that it has not enough 
of the pulse of the common life. The first duty of a teacher is 
to speak what he knows, and testify what he has seen, as to 
matters of fact. Most likely he has not any opinions on matters 
of theory that are worth much to anybody else,— apart from the 
main body of wholesome opinion generally admitted,— whatever 
be their*value to himself. Yet, such as they are, they have cost 
him pains, and he is very apt to plume himself on the many things 
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he thinks more than the few things he has seen and known. 
“But what shall I do with my Coleridge?” asked a beginner, fresh 
from the theological school, of a wise, eloquent, and famous 
preacher. The answer was to the general effect that theories of 
the universe, or of the Divine life, may well make the atmosphere 
of his religious thinking; but the real business of it is with those 
facts of daily life, the sight of which is common and open to all 
men. In a collection of Sermons, of some years back, we came 
across the following passage, which we copy here to enforce what 
we have already said : — 


One might well doubt and question with himself whether he is able 
to hold and declare the great faith of Eternity amidst the wrecks of 
Time; at least, whether the truth he is able to retain as the outcome of 
all his questionings shall be also a gospel, of power to save his own soul 
alive, and to afford an answer of streugth and comfort to other hearts 
and lives besides his own: to do it, too, in simple honesty and sincerity 
with himself, knowing as he must the endless differences and uncer- 
tainties that hang upon every point of speculative opinion. My business 
here, then, must be to teach not what I think, but some few things | 
know. My opinions, such as they are, are not worth much, I think, to 
anybody but myself; a.d my speculations, such as they are, are worth 
still less. I should be ashamed to offer either of them as the message I 
am expected to bring. But the great Book of Life lies open before us 
all. In that book I have been a student for more than fifty years. And 
one must have been a sorry student, who should not have carried away 
some lessons that are no longer matters of opinion with him. Those 
lessons are some of them noble and inspiring; some, very grave and 
stern; some, profound in their application to our pity or sorrow or fear. 
It is not a teacher's business to mince matters. He must take those 
lessons as the Lord of Life reads them out to him. He must declare the 
Law of Life as it is made known to him,—as it is, not as he thinks it 
ought to be. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 


During the “blizzard” in New York last March, a man who 
could afford it was glad to pay a dollar for a quart of milk, or 
five dollars to have his dinner sent home from the nearest market, 
or fifty dollars to be taken in a carriage from his place of busi- 
ness. Was the service worth what it cost? Mr. Roscoe Conk- 
ling lost his last chance of a conveyance, and shortly after died 
of the distemper caught from the horrible exposure. But to the 
poor man these prices meant the forbidding of necessary food, 
and to his children death. Yet we cannot demand of every milk- 
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man, market-man, or owner of horses, that he shall be a self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropist at such a season, if even that sacrifice would 
meet the proportions of the misery. The thought of it, even, 
would not cross our mind, unless we were comfortably housed 
ourselves. What shall we say here of the human need on one 
side, or the human duty on the other? 

The commonest measure of the commonest form of need is the 
current rate of interest on money. To a class of theorists any 
demand of interest at all seems an extortion and acrime. But 
no law, secular or religious, has ever been able to prevent a man 
in pressing want of money from offering or accepting any terms, 
however extravagant. A merchant dreading bankruptcy may — 
where the “legal rate” is six per cent. a year — be willing to pay 
two, three, or five per cent. a month for accommodation. The 
poor market-women of Paris were very grateful to the “kind 
gentleman” who advanced them a dollar in the morning, which 
they repaid at night with five cents interest,— a rate of 1825 per 
cent. a year, simple interest. It was decided a few years ago 
by the legislature of Massachusetts that the usury laws were in- 
effective to prevent extortion, and even made it worse by driving 
it to evasions and stealth; and so these laws were repealed. To 
what effect ? Only to have the same extortion practised by legal- 
ized “bankers,” and before the face of day. Some months ago, 
a Boston newspaper contained the following paragraph :— 


One of the city ministers among the poor tells me of three cases that 
have come lately to his own knowledge. The first is that of a man 
forced by sickness to borrow a small sum ($18), secured on his household 
furniture, for which he was charged interest at 200 per cent., payable 
monthly, making it equivalent to full two hundred and fifty per cent. a 
year; for delay of monthly payment, 25 cents a week was added, or at 
the rate of 433 per cent. In twenty months, 553 per cent. interest had 
been paid, and the furniture was still liable to be seized for principal). 
In another case, a woman borrowed $20 at $2 monthly interest, or only 
120 per cent. a year. In a third, a man (intemperate) paid $3 a month 
on a loan of $20 (180 per cent.), and had succeeded in paying $3 of the 
principal before he died. The security, I believe, was taken for the 
balance. Was this what the legislature meant by “freedom of con- 
tract”? 


Certainly, one would think, the State might at least begin by re- 
storing so much of the old usury law as would make it impossible 
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to use the machinery of government to enforce extortions such 
as these! * 

What. then is money worth? Whatever (is the common an- 
swer) it will fetch in the open market. But just here it is that 
“the destruction of the poor is their poverty.” Ignorant and 
helpless, they catch at the chance that offers, and do not even 
know the meaning of the terms,— which, indeed, have no real 
sense to them. It is the poorest cottier who will bid the highest 
for a rack-rented farm; for, let worst come to worst, he has noth- 
ing to lose. Or, if they begin to think, they are just as likely, 
under the helpless sense of wrong, to ask themselves the ques- 
tion, which so soon gets to be a dangerous and awful one: What 
is the system of society itself worth, if it can find no remedy for 
such things ? 


SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


The last Report of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
(Wright & Potter, 1889) contains a most interesting account of 
what Horace Mann once called the real miracle of our time, the 
deliverance of those “spirits in prison” whom any former age 
would have left in dumb silence and in “the bondage of darkness 
forever.” No other image but this, taken in its tenderest and 
most suggestive sense, seems adequate to describe the mighty 
work done in this particular field of charity, which is even more 
valuable, if possible, in its revealing to us all of the hidden capa- 
bilities of an imprisoned spirit than in the joy and life it has 
brought to the solitary captive. Side by side with “Lanra 
Bridgman’s semi-centennial” whose familiar wonder is always 
fresh, the narrative is given of two young children also deaf, 
dumb, and blind, of whom the younger, Helen Keller, is the most 
extraordinary of the three. She is a child of eight (the age at 
which the elder pupil was received in the Institute, fifty years 
ago), and the course of instruction described began less than two 


years ago. To justify the phrases we have used, we copy here 
from the Report: — 


When nineteen months old, this remarkable child was suddenly 
attacked by a severe illness, which destroyed her senses of sight and 
hearing. As both these royal avenues of perception were hopelessly 
closed, the tiny victim was at once isolated from her environment, and 


* The writer is at this moment perplexing himself with a case that came to him 
in the way of the “ Assoviated Charities,” —how to rescue a poor man from the 
fangs of a usurer to whom he is paying interest at the rate of 120 per cent. 
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sunk in the bosom of thick night and profound stillness. Hers seemed 
to be the secluded lot of an exile in the world, debarred from human 
fellowship, shut out from all that is sweet in intercourse with others, and 
doomed in the very midst of the crowd to the misery of solitary confine- 
ment. But her unfettered spirit, like a caged lark, impatient of its 
captive state, was constantly striving for a vent whereby to get abroad, 
to come in contact with living creatures and inanimate objects. While 
her mind was thus laboring to escape from the strong tower of its 
imprisonment, my friend and former pupil, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, was 
engaged by the father to aid his little daughter in her strenuous efforts 
to regain freedom. Helen's darkened mind was reached through the 
sense of touch, and was filled with rays of celestial light. The stupen- 
dous feat was accomplished instantaneously, as by the touch of a magic 
wand. The little prisoner was triumphantly rescued, and became at 
once a citizen of the world. 


We attempt no summary of the extraordinary account, cover- 
ing near seventy pages of this Report, which gives the results of 
nineteen months’ training bestowed upon a singularly intelligent, 
affectionate, and gifted child. As is truly said of it, it reads 
“like a romance.” But, still more, it impresses upon us in quite 
a new way a sense of the mystery and miracle which enfold like 
an atmosphere the birth of a human spirit. “Gentlemen, there 
is asoul!” was the comment of a teacher who had gone with his 
class to see this transcendent wonder. How much of the marvel 
of that intelligence, so suddenly unfolded, was written (as a 
Platonist might say) with sympathetic ink on those tablets of the 
brain, waiting only the magic touch that should make them 
brightly legible, we need not care to dispute. Philosophies, 
evolutionary or other, do not help us much. The main thing is 
to see the fact, and to accept it, in its deep mystery, for all it 
is worth, as a hint of those things which eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard of the wonder of the higher life. 


FROM BULGARIA. 


We have received from time to time the numbers of Mission- 
ary News, a little bi-monthly journal printed by pupils of the 
mission school at Samokov, and circulated at the nominal sub- 
scription price of twenty-five cents a year (W. P. Clarke, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) in the interest of the mission. The hints and pict- 
ures it gives of the eager reception of Protestant Christianity 
among a poor but intelligent and pious peasant population, with 
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the efforts to check the popular vices of intemperance and the 
like, are very interesting ; and, no less, the account of the better 
social order, security of life and property, and growing public 
spirit, that have come with the practical independence of that 
little principality. Ten years ago, the “Bulgarian horrors” 
were still almost all we had heard of that country; and, since 
then, the revolutions in politics, and the chronic dread of foreign 
interference. Bulgaria is apt to be spoken of only as the spot 
where a little civil disturbance, or political intrigue, has seemed 
likeliest to precipitate the great catastrophe which makes the 
nightmare of the Continent. It is in pleasant contrast that we 
greet, now and then, this little messenger of peace, and listen to 
its mild idyl of gratitude, service, and hope. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Unquestionably, ours is an age of autobiography. There is an 
extraordinary demand for personal revelation, and the more 
intimate and the more personal the better. We want to know 
not only how a man dressed and walked and talked and ate his 
dinner, but why he dressed and walked as he did, and whether 
he enjoyed eating his dinner. And naturally, unless we are all 
provided with Boswells,— and it is generally conceded that there 
has only been one Boswell,—we must write our own memoirs. 
Hence it happens that some of the most popular writings of the 
day have been the autobiographies of literary or religious men 
and women, whose lives were quite barren of what is commonly 
regarded as “incident,” yet who gave us records over which we 
hung spell-bound, if, perchance, we might discover the secret of 
their greatness. 

Take, for instance, all the Carlyle literature with which we 
have been deluged in the past few years. Of incident in the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle there cannot be said to have been 
much. Perhaps the most exciting passages are descriptions of 
the woman’s headaches and the man’s dyspepsia and sleepless- 
ness, with attendant reflections. It was the man and woman in 
whom we were interested, not in what they did. “I don’t care 
what you say, Mr. Emerson,” said a lady to the Concord seer, “so 
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much as what makes you say it”; and it is what makes great 
people say and do this or that with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Stirring as may have been the act, or as immortal as 
was the word, it is “the abysmal depths of personality” which 
we most would sound. 

Or that other thrilling story,— The Life and Letters of George 
Eliot,— thrilling in spite of the fact that the main question of 
her life, her union with Mr. Lewes, so far as any just understand- 
ing of it was concerned, remained as unanswered and unanswera- 
ble as before. Yet how full was it of significance and value! 
How it gave us new insight into the sacred meaning of duty, the 
high sanctions of virtue, and the imperative need in this bad, sad 
world of ours of human helpfulness! While teaching, of course, 
just the same lessons as are to be found in her novels, this 
memoir possessed even deeper significance, because so full of that 
subtile something which we call personality, which is, after all, 
the most helpful and inspiring thing to be found in the whole 
world. 

Even more curious, though naturally the interest has been 
much less widely spread, has been the attention attracted by such 
autobiographical studies as the Journal of Maurice de Guérin 
and the Journal of Amiel. 

Here, we may say, the element of incident was practically 
nothing. In the journal of De Guérin there was only revealed 
the struggle of a too sensitive spirit, touched to all finest issues 
by nature and poetry, left to wander in a world that was far too 
much for its power of endurance. It was hardly even a first-rate 
nature, because wanting in that virile quality, that vigor of intel- 
lect, that soundness of fibre, that marks all greatest minds. 
There was not much of the universal in the author of The Cen- 
taur; and even Mr. Arnold’s exquisite plea hardly succeeded in 
raising him to the plane of the immortals, Yet he holds bis 
niche, and a very special place in the hearts of all lovers of his 
delicate, ethereal genius. 

Amiel, everything considered, stands on far higher and more 
solid ground than the prose poet of Le Val. He has a much 
larger grasp than De Guérin, wider insight, and surer hold of all 
intellectual truth. He is not a mere mystic: he has deep com- 
prehension of the broader relations of the religious life; he is a 
subtle judge of men and manners; and he is simply one of the 
most acute critics of books that our generation has known. The 
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lonely Genevese recluse has his reward to-day in the enthusiasm 
with which many eager minds have answered to his high 
thought. 


ARTHUR HAMILTON. 


It is not at all strange that the Memoir of Arthur Hamilton 
should not have attained a very general popularity. In the first 
place, if it were really a “Memoir,” as it purported to be, who 
was Arthur Hamilton? Nobody had ever heard of him. What 
had he done? Why should there be any record of him?- If it 
were not a memoir, what were the special excellences of this 
story? And one might be not at all a stupid person, and yet be 
rather hard-pushed to define its exact and very peculiar value to 
the world of letters. Perhaps I should say that it was this: the 
Memoir set forth —so much like a “ really true ” biography that 
it has deceived more than one of the elect, who to this day affirm 
that their hero actually existed in the flesh and under that very 
name — the life of a man who in a time of hurrying action 
deliberately gave himself up to the life of thought, the contem- 
plative life, as if i¢ too possessed reality, and might have high 
rewards as well as action. The book seems to show that it is 
worth while to live, to be something, even though one may not 
do anything very notable, or say anything that will find its way 
into the newspapers. If forced to answer what this Hamilton 
did, the reply would hardly be very satisfactory. He went to 
college; he refused — much to his practical father’s disgust — to 
adopt a profession; he wrote a little, though we are expressly 
told that his writings were not fair exponents of his mind; he 
travelled, and met with some rather extraordinary adventures 
(these same episodes being the weakest features in the book, and 
those most calculated to throw doubt upon the genuineness of the 
writer’s personality). Finally, he educated a young ward on 
some rather novel, but certainly most interesting, principles; and 
by and by he died, somehow leaving behind him a heart-breaking 
feeling that the world was much poorer for his going hence, in 
spite of the fact that he could not be said to have accomplished 
very much. Incidentally, to be sure, he was unselfish and most 
high-minded, and, as I have said, chose rather to live deeply into 
the heart of things than to join the crowd of restless phantoms 
whom the modern poet of doubt has pictured : — 
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“ Most men eddy about, 
Here and there, eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust. 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing, and then they die, 
Perish! And no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes wild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone!” 


Arthur Hamilton is the representative of his age; at least, he 
fairly represents one side of our age,— the analytical, brooding 
man, who, like Hamlet, cannot heartily throw himself into action, 
because he cannot quite make up his mind what action is fully 
worthy of him. Not, of course, a powerful nature,— unless 
greatness has more to do with quality than we are wont to sup- 
pose,— but a very high, pure character that somehow affects one 
like certain strains of music,—say, a bit of Chopin’s nocturnes, 
though not, perhaps, lifting and sustaining like a movement from 
one of Beethoven’s great sonatas. But there are certainly few 
books which so move the deeper places of one’s spirit with 
thought of all the incompleteness, the silent endurances, the hard- 
fought battles in the field of thought, the quiet renunciations and 
silent martyrdoms of the world, as does this remarkable Memoir 
of one who, a little removed from life’s stir and contention, dwelt 
“with perfect sweetness” on heights not so remote as to be 
unvisited by the good Spirit of the universe. 


MARK RUTHERFORD. 


Mark Rutherford is the story, supposed to be told by himself, 
of a man who expressly wishes us to understand that he is in 
every way a commonplace, ordinary individual, one of a crowd, 
like thousands of others. The literary blemish of this remark- 
able book is that, after all has been said, the man is no¢ common- 
place: his thoughts and his ‘judgments are often very acute, and 
even quite subtle. Accordingly, we keep losing our heads a little 
over this “ Autobiography,” because we cannot feel that it is the 
man himself who is telling the story. But when we get over this 
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difficulty,— surely not an insurmountable one,— we are brought 
face to face with a spiritual revelation of quite startling power. 
I have always thought that the lives of very plain and unpretend- 
ing people, if they could be set forth with anything like literary 
art, would possess a certain value and pathos that would not 
belong to the portrayal of many more highly cultivated and far 
better trained minds. Human nature itself is the eternally inter- 
esting thing; and it is not so often that we can get a bright light 
thrown on the humble, every-day workers of the world. Mark 
Rutherford’s autobiography possesses real value in this direction ; 
for though, as I have said, the autobiographical device occasion- 
ally falls through, yet there is enough of the genuine feeling of 
the life of the average workers, of the thousands who are busy 
all day earning their very moderate piece of bread, with little or 
no butter on it, to have distinct importance as the setting forth 
of a kind of life which does not often find adequate expression. 
This autobiography is also the record of a deep religious 
experience,— in some ways, it seems to me, more remarkable and 
perhaps rather truer to real life than that pictured for us with 
much greater intellectual power and far more learning and lit- 
erary charm in that novel about which we have all been reading 
and writing and talking, Robert Elsmere. Mark Rutherford’s 
progress is, certainly, through much less attractive fields. There 
is nothing here of the large vision of life, the lettered ease of 
rare old libraries, the «esthetic charm of an historic church, or 
even of the mighty wrestling with those subtle foes whose 
strongholds are in critical scholarship and wide learning. Mark 
is the son of a dissenting shopkeeper. He goes to a dissenting 
chapel, where he hears the ordinary type of Calvinistic preach- 
ing,— in the morning “an experience sermon” for the comfort 
of the elect, and an evening discourse for their less fortunate 
brethren. In due course of time, he passes through what is taken 
for his “conversion,” and goes to a theological school, where is 
not to be found a single trace of real life in all the constantly 
presented schemes and doctrines and “plans of salvation”: 
“lectures on the proof of the existence of God and on the argu- 
ment from design,” which, when his “mind was once awakened, 
were as irrelevant as the chattering of sparrows.” He receives a 
sharp rebuke from the respectable but “ dry-as-dust” president of 
the seminary for daring, in one of his Divinity School sermons, 
to seek to illustrate the principle of the atonement by reference 
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to the general law of sacrifice, by which all good men suffer for 
the guilty, and we owe our salvation in some very real sense to 
the best men,— those of clearest spiritual insight, who have laid 
down their lives that ours might be richer and fuller. Naturally, 
this is not the theology that is wanted in that sort of mechanical 
institution; and Mark goes out under the suspicion of heresy to 
his first parish,—a poor little village, where the tone of thought 
is most narrow and provincial. The poor fellow throws his whole 
soul into his preaching,—not the evidence, assuredly, of that 
commonplaceness to which the author of the autobiography lays 
claim,— and nothing could be finer, or unfortunately truer to the 
narrow nature of the people described, than the way in which 
that preaching falls for the most part on closed ears. Only a few 
heretics hear this new teaching gladly, and Mark soon enough 
finds that the gospel he is trying to present is not the one for 
which these shut-up souls are prepared. He tries a few months 
of preaching in a Unitarian chapel; but, alas! the life there is as 
thin and arid as with the Calvinistic dissenter. The fire does not 
burn in his own or in the souls of his listeners. Then comes the 
record of many pitiful experiences,— as an usher in a school, as a 
bookseller’s clerk, a newspaper reporter and hack-writer, and, 
finally, as a copying clerk,— a treadmill life, the lot of a galley- 
slave without the chains. 

This is the end. So far as the outward life goes, it is a dreary 
failure, nothing but a dismal round of leaden days. And yet the 
last part of the autobiography is entitled “Mark Rutherford’s 
Deliverance.” In what does that “deliverance” consist? Mani- 
festly, in an inward escape, a deliverance of soul, which is, after 
all and always, “the great deliverance.” This poor man finds his 
spiritual salvation in hard and painful ways. His material life is 
poor and barren, seemingly a hopeless drudgery ; but there are 
some avenues by which he can reach the light. In the first place, 
he marries a good though by no means brilliant woman, and 
finds in her companionship a certain measure of peace and rest. 
Then he learns what is perhaps hardest of all the virtues to be 
acquired, at least for sensitive and quickly stirred natures,— 
patience, a simple acceptance of the inevitable, which for him 
must mean a hateful round of monotonous tasks, resignation to 
the will of God, if it indeed be his will, and, perhaps more than 
all else, an acquiescence in the fact that he is not endowed with 
great powers, that he cannot successfully deal with the larger 
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problems of life, that there is nothing at all remarkable about 
him, and that few, if any, will be influenced by his speech or 
action. 

Perhaps there are few things harder than this: to sit by in the 
great play of life, conscious of a certain power, yet not able, by 
reason of circumstances or because one has not quite power 
enough, to give it expression; to feel stirring within one high 
thoughts which burn, but which you may not or perhaps cannot 
breathe ; to see others honored in doing honorable work that you 
yourself have almost skill enough to perform, and yet through 
some incompleteness, or want of facility of expression, or limita- 
tion for which you are hardly responsible, be forced to remain all 
one’s life in the realm of mediocrities. Is it Mark’s “ deliver- 
ance” that he comes to accept with “a wise passiveness” this 
limitation of his nature? It would seem by the author’s preface 
to be implied that such is “the better part.” For he says: — 


To ninety-nine young men out of one hundred, the wholesome, healthy 
doctrine is: Don’t bother yourselves with what is beyond you; try to 
lead a sweet, clean, wholesome life; keep yourselves in health above 
everything ; stick to your work, and, when your day is done, amuse and 
refresh yourselves. Great men do the world much good, but not without 
some harm; and we have no business to be troubling ourselves with 
their dreams, if we have duties which lie nearer home, amongst persons 
to whom these dreams are incomprehensible. Many a man goes into his 
study, shuts himself up with his poetry or psychology, comes out half 
understanding what he has read, is miserable because he cannot find any- 
body with whom he can talk about it, and misses altogether the far more 
geuuine joy he could have obtained from a game with his children, or 
listening to what his wife had to tell him about her neighbors. 


This is doubtless the philosophy of a certain kind of content. 
Perhaps it is better that we should accept ourselves and our 
nature for what they are (if we cannot make them any better), 
and not fly too high in our attempt to grasp the forever (by us) 
unattainable, or seek to guess the secret of the (by us) forever 
unknowable. Still we all, even the poorest of us, share the poet’s 
“desire of the moth for the star”; and a noble discontent has 
commonly been held preferable to an ignoble satisfaction. And, 
though it is clearly intended that we should not spend our lives 
in agonizing over insoluble problems, yet there are times when 
such problems grimly set themselves before us and demand some 
sort of an answer. Commonplace though we may be, we cannot 
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then, if we would, put them by. Doubtless, too, it is better for 
most of us, tethered fast in the valleys of life, that we should 
aim for the humble happiness that comes to us in the ordinary, 
every-day paths of existence, nor strive to grasp the stars. Yet 
forever is it true that “there is in man a higher than happiness ; 
he can do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness.” And though the utilitarian will say with a sneer that he 
does not know what this fine thing “blessedness” is, distinct 
from happiness, he who feels within himself the least stirring of 
the breath of the higher, the ideal life, will not long be content 
with any lower form of good. 


“ What comes next? Is it God?” 


I know of no book of fiction that so clearly sets forth the long, 
hard wear not of pain,—active pain were sometimes easier to 
endure,— but of unlovely and monotonous grinding toil, its 
benumbing effect upon all the higher faculties, and its sad ten- 
dency (sentimentalists to the contrary) towards degrading all but 
the very highest and soundest natures, as does this autobiography. 
Yet there is no overcoloring, no attempt to make the picture 
darker than it really is. There is no scrap of rhetoric thrown 
away on it. It is simply the picture of a dry, arid life, made 
unnecessarily bitter by the petty tyranny of so-called “ superiors,” 
with the degrading effect of that unlovely toil on the subordi- 
nates, whose lives have become treadmills, and who too often sink 
to the level of the brutes themselves. 

It must be confessed that there is not much of hope here; that 
is, if the conditions are always to remain what they are at pres- 
ent. So long as human life is held so cheap, and human tyranny 
and greed are held legitimate outcomes of our modern civiliza- 
tion, the “deliverance” of any of its captives caught in these 
toils can only be through self-annihilation, passive endurance,— 
the endurance of the ox beneath the lash,— with the vague hope 
that things may somehow be rather better for their children than 
for themselves. But, if Christianity be true, then surely things 
are not always to remain as they are. If that old law which we 
call the Golden Rule is anything more than a dead letter, some 
day, and before the millennium, the relation of employer and 
employed, of capital and labor, of master and servant, must be 
slightly changed. Down into the great bustling world of trade 
the new law of the Mount must go, and make itself felt. Even 
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the most commonplace and ordinary of us must somehow be up- 
lifted, until we reach that which the Scripture assures us is our 
natural heritage,— the fulness of the stature of the perfect man. 
And, if our Christianity be aught else than a “civilized heathen- 
ism,” much must be accomplished on lines indicated, though not 
fully followed out, by this revelation of spiritual struggle and 
conquest in the lives of very humble people. 

One other great problem is also touched upon in this striking 
story, essentially the same problem as that raised in Robert 
Elsmere ; namely, the question of helping “the masses” through 
the presentation of some form of Christianity adapted to their 
needs. It has seeme d to me that perhaps the weakest feature of 
Robert Elsmere is that the preaching of the enthusiast in East 
London is described as having had such instantaneous and re- 
markable effects. We are told that Robert quite from the first 
was able to reach large numbers of people through the presenta- 
tion of what, after all is said, is not essentially different from 
modern Unitarian Christianity. Some of us have felt a little 
skepticism on this point. We have not been ignorant of the 
course of similar movements, where a very undogmatic Chris- 


tianity has been offered to “the masses,” to working people, to 
the great unchurched. We, too, have inaugurated meetings in 
halls, in “upper rooms,” in tents and groves, and almost in the 
Scriptural “caves of the earth.” These movements have been 
led by men of talent, of power, of genius. We have tried 
learning, and we have tried simplicity ; we have tried the wisdom 


and “the foolishness of preaching.” The ‘* masses,” those whom 
5 p] 


we had specially sought to reach, would not “come in”; or, if 
they came in, they would not remain. Apparently, they did not 
wish to be “done good to” in that way. They did not want the 
simplicity of “the truth as it was in Jesus”: they preferred its 
complexity, its involution in dogmas, in more elaborate form and 
ceremonial. What, then, could be done for those who wished 
that nothing should be done to help them ? 

Mark Rutherford and his friend try an experiment among the 
poorest and most degraded classes in London, not dissimilar from 
that attempted by Robert Elsmere, though the work of the latter 
is among a more respectable element, and is, of course, conducted 
with far greater wealth of personality. They labor, however, 
with such power as they possess most persistently, and are un- 
daunted by even the most discouraging obstacles. What is the 
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result? Something, to be sure, is accomplished, but somethiag 
very small,— two or three or half a dozen men are lured from 
evil or saved to a decent manhood. This, of course, is well 
worth the doing; but it seems a very small reward for all the 
effort expended. Doubtless no good work is lost in this great, 
wide world of ours; doubtless, too,— and for this we have excel- 
lent authority,— there is much rejoicing over the salvation of one 
sinner. But, while “things are what they are,” there is, unfortu- 
nately, small chance, though forever “ Truth has the right of way,” 
that she will make her way very rapidly in quarters where, by 
reason of the given conditions, a long time and much patience are 
needed ere the desired results will be obtained. 

Any one who has seen how very long it takes to make ideas, 
even the simplest, gain foothold in the minds of people unaccus- 
tomed to thought upon serious questions, will question very much 
the possibility of rapidly planting liberal religious ideas,— ideas 
which in themselves involve a certain amount of culture, of study 
and reading, in neighborhoods where thoughts upon religious 
questions must necessarily be crude and partial. We must be 
prepared for long delays, for many hindrances, for much and 
painful misunderstanding. Victory cannot perch upon our ban- 
ners after one short and decisive contest. It might be pleasant 
to flatter ourselves that East London, or Five Points in New 
York, was all eager and ready for the presentation of Liberal 
Christianity. But we can look for no such signal successes. The 
truth is sometimes hard to bear, but it must earlier or later be 
faced ; and the sooner we brace ourselves to endure it, the sooner 
we shall gain from it some blessing. 

Joun A. Betiows. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


REVILLE'S “ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


It is a pleasure to receive a new work from the hand of Dr. Albert 
Réville. He is a very unusual combination of German thoroughness, 
French lucidity, and English sense. Whatever the subject he treats, his 
readers may be sure that they are in the hands of a student who is not 
careless of details, while not enslaved by them; of a writer who, if not 
so brilliant as M. Renan, has his own full share of his country’s gift of 
style; and of a thinker whose constant sobriety contrasts most agreeably 
with the occasional fancifulness of the author of the His/oire des Origines 
du Christianisme. Since his appointment to the chair of the history of 
religions in the College de France, Dr. Réville has published his courses 
of lectures there delivered, after careful revision. The admirable Prole- 
gomena has been translated in the Translation Fund Library. The first 
year's lectures treated the religions of uncivilized peoples; the second, 
the religions of Mexico, Central America, and Peru; the third, just 
issued, La Religion Chinoise (Paris, Fischbacher; Boston, Carl Schoen- 
hof). Dr. Réville justifies himself for speaking of the Chinese religion 
in the singular number by emphasizing that individual stamp which the 
race has impressed on the various faiths it has adopted from abroad, 
none of which remains closely true to its original form. There are only 
two civilizations in the world at present, he says,— the European and 
the Chinese,— and it is a matter of the highest moment that they should 
understand instead of despising each other. 

Dr. Réville’s candid presentation of the strength and the weakness of 
the Chinese civilization is well summed up in these two sentences from 
the beginning and the ending of his work: “The Chinese ideal is a 
memory: ours is a hope.... China has excelled in the mediocre.” Nat- 
urally, the final judgment on the ensemble of Chinese religion is that, 
“despite what it offers of the ingenious, often of the picturesque, often, 
also, of the well-intentioned, it has not risen above mediocrity.” The 
Chinese, he declares, are a religious people, after their manner; but the 
creed of the Chinaman is likely to be either very rationalistic or very 
superstitious. “The religion of China is like its civilization. It has 
stopped short. China, indeed, has been more precocious, more ingenious, 
in temporal than in spiritual things. Profoundly utilitarian, distrustful 
of all that is not immediately advantageous, including a!l high move- 
ments of the spirit, it has lacked inventive genius in the domain of the 
invisible. Confucius, from the religious point of view, exercised only a 
negative influence. Laou-Tsze, who may well be thought to have had, 
not the character, but the stuff of a great reformer and a prophet, re- 
mained isolated, as much because of his sullen misanthropy as because 
his thought, uncomprehended, became a caricature.” “The Chinaman, 
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in the presence of any religion, asks much less if it is true than if it is 
useful for any purpose and for what purpose. If one can prove to him 
that it is good in developing morality, that it gives sanctions to the 
duties of the collective and the private life, he will not refuse his esteem. 
The difficulty in converting him will be in proving that his ancient sages 
have not already taught the same noble truths before. He is, in advance, 
persuaded .that they have done so.” A certain fatalism, again, has made 
even of the Confucian “a formalist, attaching much more importance to 
the minute observation of prescribed forms than to the reality of the 
sentiments or the beliefs which they are supposed to express.” “If the 
Chinese, of the diverse schools, have had the merit of comprehending 
early and recognizing always the bond which should unite religion and 
morality, religion has never been with them what it should be to bring 
about an intimate and complete fusion of the two.” These sentences, 
not unworthy the attention of the devotees of ethics everywhere, Dr. 
Réville has justified by a careful examination of the religion of China 
from its earliest days and in its various forms. His work, scholarly and 
readable throughout, no student of Chinese religion can hereafter neglect. 


RENAN’S “HISTORY OF ISRAEL.” 


From “the prose of Asia” to the sublime ardor of the Hebrew 
prophet is a long step, which we make in turning from Dr. Réville to 
M. Renan’s second volume on the History of Israel (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy; Boston, C. Schoenhof). Prophecy here dominates the stage, as 
it should; and, far as M. Renan himself is from being a prophet or the 
son of a prophet, he has a strong literary and artistic appreciation of 
the prophet’s exalted place in human history. “The early prophetism 
is the most decisive event in Israel's career. It is the beginning of the 
chain which nine hundred years later will find its last link in Jesus. ... 
A religious ferment of the highest power, the prophetism of the north 
not only created Elijah: it created Moses, it created the sacred history, 
it created the first rudiments of the Thora. It was, therefore, the point 
of departure of Judaism and of Christianity.” M. Renan has shown 
very clearly, in that admirable French of which he is so consummate a 
master, how prophecy developed from its rude beginnings under the early 
“seer” aud the violent agitator like Elijah into the soul-piercing discourse 
of Isaiah,— “almost the only example of a great religious genius who 
has been at the same time a great writer.” The story of the prophetic 
development has, indeed, been often told before, and well told; but it 
takes on a new interest in the hands of an author who can illuminate 
his subject alike from ancient Arabia and this modern world. One of 
the most attractive features of M. Renan’s volumes on the History of 
Israel is his frequent reference, by way of contrast or comparison, to 
the customs and the literature of the sons of the desert, who have 
remained very much what Israel was. On the other hand, “ Prophecy 
has real analogies with modern journalism, which is also an individual 
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power (on the whole, beneficent) by the side of government, the aris- 
tocracy, the priesthood. Hebrew prophecy was a journalism expressing 
itself in the name of God. By turns, it saved and destroyed dynasties. 
The prophets are at once model patriots and the worst enemies of their 
country. They prevent the establishment of civil order, of foreign 
alliances, of an army. They direct against the government an opposi- 
tion which no State could resist. And yet prophecy created the historic 
importance of Israel. It was harmful in the political life of the little 
people that intrusted to it its destiny, but it founded the religion of 
humanity.” Thus Amos was the originator “of intransigeant journal- 
ism,” but his fiery words denouncing ritualism and exalting righteous- 
ness are imperishable. 

M. Renan’s second volume strikes us as in many respects more valu- 
able than his first. It is true, he occasionally recurs to the imagination 
of a pure, primitive theism, which he elaborated in the previous volume. 
But his references are not at all essential, and could be omitted without 
injury to his exposition. He begins with the government of David, 
seated on his throne, and closes with the taking of Samaria. Between 
these two periods, he traces with a fine hand the chief lines of Israel's 
development. The chief political event, the severance of the two king- 
doms, of the north and the south, was inevitable, prepared, as it was, 
in ancient divergences of blood and custom. Religiously, the great 
matter is the evolution of the prophet. That keen secular eye which 
M. Renan casts upon so-called religious history frequently makes the 
history of Israel more natural and so more true. Of Ahab, for in- 
stance, his judgment is favorable. The savage cruelty of the prophets 
of Omri’s time he has a right to rebuke in the name of humanity. 
M. Renan’s characteristic touch is felt in his comparison of the early 
worshipper of Jahveh to the devotee of Saint Francis and his judgment 
on Jahvism as “a virile religion.” We should be far from denying, how- 
ever, the measure of truth in both these passages. 

The most original and important portion of this volume is certainly 
the chapters in which, accepting the results of the later criticism, M. 
Renan sets forth, in a constructive manner, the literary history of Israel. 
First to be treated are the patriarchal idyls and the heroic narratives, 
which were reduced to writing as Israel began to decay. ‘Then, after 
Jehu had established Jahviem, the conception of a sacred history was 
formed. The Jehovistic redaction, the Book of the Covenant, the 
Elohistic redaction, and the Decalogue followed upon each other; and 
Hebrew history took shape, to be revised and completed under Ezra. 
The Hexateuch grew as the Gospels grew, as the Talmud grew. M. 
Renan’s distinction of the sources may not always be the most probable, 
but his narrative of the literary “origins” of Israel is such as only a 
critic of the first order could write. His picture of the Jehovist, tragic- 
minded, even pessimistic, is perhaps somewhat overdrawn; but it is 
true to the subject in its main features. Here, indeed, in the field of 
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constructive literary criticism, M. Renan is easily the superior of the 
more careful but less talented critics of Germany and Holland, who are 
destitute of his happy genius. His history, for such reasons, improves 
as it advances ; and we heartily hope that he will live to complete it. 


THE UNIVERSALIST DOGMA, 


Our recent notice of Rev. Dr. Hanson’s The Leaven at Work has 
excited one Universalist editor, at least, to recollections of the judgment 
passed upon Universalism by the Christian Register over fifty years ago. 
We fail to see why any apologies need now be made for that often 
quoted verdict upon old-style Universalism as an immoral doctrine. 
Certainly, the doctrine and the resultant practices, which the Register 
denounced, have been emphatically repudiated by the later Universalists 
themselves. We have expressed ourselves recently to the effect that 
old-fashioned Unitarianism was, indeed, as Mrs. Humphry Ward as- 
serts, one of the most illogical doctrines ever professed among men. 
It was, on the other hand, a very sincerely moral faith, and had a right 
to be shocked at the logical results on conduct of the immediate restora- 
tion dogma, than which few doctrines more pernicious to morality could 
well be imagined. Our Universalist brethren have very wisely aban- 
doned it, and their practice deserves no reproach. But we quarrel with 
their exegesis as false and unscientific, as we likewise quarrel with 
Arianism as a lifeless and irrational faith. The editor of the National 
Baptist considers our remarks on Rev. Dr. Hanson’s volume as “ straight- 
forward, candid, clear. Eternal punishment for the finally impenitent 
is a clear doctrine of the New Testament, and no plain, honest reader 
of the book could get aught else from it; but we do not seek to evade 
its force and sequence in any such way as Theodore Parker and the 
Unitarian. Their testimony, however, is valuable and of the highest 
authority, as far as it goes.” As in the case of the Andover theology 
and the Andover casuistry, so we assert in this instance of Universalist 
exegesis that it is man’s first duty to be honest. Doctrines may adjust 
themselves to ethics; but rightness, whether in conduct or in exegesis, 
must never be perverted to save dogma. Our Universalist brethren 
should recognize in this rationalistic age the pressing necessity of a 
change of base. If they do not, their office as teachers of “the larger 
hope” will be taken from them, and given to men who found that hope 
on humanity and the spirit of Christianity, not upon the perverted letter 
of the New Testament. 


SMITH’sS “ ISAIAH.” 


Canon Cheyne’s elaborate Commentary on Isaiah is well and favorably 
known among liberal scholars. A more popular work, which the London 
Inquirer praises as scholarly and free, is a volume by G. A. Smith, M.A., 
on the first part of Isaiab, chapters i-xxxix. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is a section of the Expositor'’s Bible, and is in the form of continuous 
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lectures. On only a few points does Mr. Smith differ with Canon 
Cheyne, but he is free from traditionalism: he presents the prophet’s 
times with much graphic ability, and his applications of the prophet’s 
thought to modern days are often excellent. He comments thus, for 
instance, on the proverb: “For the bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself upon it, and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it” (xxviii. 20):— 

“ Not once or twice has it happened that an old and hallowed constitu- 
tion has become, in the providence of God, unfit for the larger life of 
a people or of a church, and yet is clung to by parties in that church or 
people from motives of theological pedantry or ecclesiastical cowardice, 
Sooner or later, a crisis is sure to arrive, in which the defective creed 
has to match itself against some interest of justice; and then endless 
compromises have to be entertained that discover themselves perilously 
like bargains with hell. If we of this generation have to make a public 
application of the twenty-eighth chapter of Isaiab, it lies in this direc- 
tion. There are few things to which this famous proverb of the short 
bed can be applied more aptly than to the attempt to fasten down the 
religious life and thought of the present age too rigorously upon a creed 
of the fashion of two or three hundred years ago.” (p. 163.) 


“ SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN.” 


When the first volume of Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, arranged 
and edited as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible, by Edward T. 
Bartlett and John P. Peters, appeared, we gave a general account of its 
plan and style, with an indication of the excellent judgment and taste 
shown in its preparation, and the admirable service it offers to an in- 
telligent reading of the Bible. It is all the better, in our judgment, 
that it is not encumbered with any literary theory of date or author- 
ship, while its material is arranged with such freedom as to fall easily 
into the scheme adopted by the latest criticism. In literary style, it 
keeps with excellent discretion enough of the grave and antique diction 
of the familiar version, while trimming skilfully away the roughnesses 
and errors. Portions of the Psalms and other poetic passages are ren- 
dered in a way that makes them unexceptionable models of smooth, 
elevated, and melodious prose. The quite needless harshness of the 
term “slave,” applied to Abraham’s trusty messenger and manager of 
his household, is almost the only verbal offence we have noted; though 
on this head we should have been distinctly more conservative than the 
compilers: for example, we shculd not have parted with “a still small 
voice” for “a sound of gentle stillness” (ii. 82). The second volume 
(Hebrew Literature) is included under the titles, “History of the Jews 
from the Exile to Nehemiah,” compiled largely from the Psalms and 
Prophets ; “ Hebrew Legislation,” arranged from the books of the Pen- 
tateuch; “Hebrew Tales,” Ruth, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Daniel, and 
Esther; “Hebrew Prophecy,” topically arranged, from the earliest to 
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the latest ; “ Hebrew Poetry,” chiefly the Psalms, cast in sixteen groups, 
adding the two “historical poems” Gen. xlix. and Deut. xxxii., xxxiii. 
(Judges v. is to be found on p. 108 of the former volume) ; “ Hebrew 
Wisdom,” selections from Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. We have 
had so much, in the last fifteen years,.of purely analytic and critical 
study of the Old Testament that some of us have almost forgotten its 
literary quality, and even (we fear) its religious uses. It is quite time 
that we should be called back to the substance of the book itself, 
“without note or comment,” and in something more than skeleton or 
abridgment. These handsome volumes give us that substance, nearly 
complete, and in a form which may easily win us to renew our old 
acquaintance with the very text, set before us in this attractive arrange- 
ment. A third volume will contain “Christian Scriptures”; and we 
hope these will include something of the Jewish literature which so 
clearly prepared the way for the Gospels of the New Testament, and, 
possibly, something of the apostolical tradition that followed later, 
Both seem to accord with the generous outlook of this compilation, 
and both are essential to a fair understanding of what we mean by 
historical Christianity. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s ciphering on Shakespeare and Bacon is said to 
have resulted in a decided subtraction of dollars from his publisher's purse. 
Whether this be so or not, there is an undoubted failure of interest in 
the melancholy people who find that Shakespeare was not made accord- 
ing to their own private recipe for genius. We notice, indeed, that some 
ingenious man has been demonstrating lately that Ben Jonson wrote 
Bacon; and we advise the Baconians to look to their own defences, for a 
shrewd attack might be urged, in jest or in earnest. An interest of a 
more pathetic order attaches to Mr. Theodore Bacon’s biographical sketch 
of Miss Delia Bacon, the originator in recent times, at least, of the Baco- 
nian theory. The book is really a study in the pathology of mind, as 
Miss Bacon was plainly on the road to insanity for a long time before 
she had to be taken to an asylum. That she never really knew what 
learning is appears plainly in the noted article from Putnam's Monthly, 
here reprinted. The profound New Philosophy which she discovered in 
the plays of Shakespeare was as ill-founded as it was intellectually un- 
profitable. But, apart from its pathological interest, which is not slight, 
the memoir has attractions in the glimpses it gives of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Carlyle. None of these accepted Miss Bacon’s theory, but 
all recognized her as a woman of remarkable force and brilliancy of 
mind, and exerted themselves to a remarkable degree in helping her to 
a putlisher. “I have not in my life,” wrote Carlyle to Emerson, “seen 
anything so tragically Quizotic as her Shakespeare enterprise: there is 
not the least possibility of truth in the notion she has taken up.” The 
kindness of the Carlyles, of Emerson, and of Hawthorne, in particular, 
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was extreme. The “poor lady” repaid them, at last, only with re- 
proaches out of a mind disordered. It is a sad tale, but no one can read 
it without thinking better of the three great men who were so indulgent 
to the half-crazy little woman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE SEMINOLES. 


A very interesting and curious monograph on “ The Seminole Indians 
of Florida,” by Clay MacCauley, has been published by the Bureau of 
Ethvology of the Smithsonian Institution. It is of about sixty pages, 
foolscap size, amply illustrated, abounds in entertaining anecdotes and 
description, exhibits the life of the Seminole in the camp, the family, the 
various skills and industry, the tribal organization, and the intellectual 
characteristics which distinguish this remarkable remnant (between two 
hundred aud three hundred in all) of what was once the most formidable 
of the Indian tribes. The name “Seminole,” it appears, is used among 
them as a term of disparagement or reproach, meaning wanderer or 
coward, and so is applied by them to those who consented to the removal 
beyond the Mississippi (p. 509). The name they recognize is Kinyuksa; 
i.e., Florida (“ peninsula” or “point of land”). The author (ten years 
ago our own minister in Washington) has turned his marked philo- 
sophical ability and acumen into the fruitful channel of ethnology; and 
this treatise, abounding in ingenious and patient study, has also the 
attraction of personal exploration in a little world both secluded and 
peculiar. 

VON HOLST’S MEMOIR OF JOHN BROWN. 


The remarkable character of the John Brown episode in our political 
history has led Dr. Hermann von Holst, the author of the Constitutional 
History of the United States, to prepare a very able and instructive mono 
graph on John Brown (edited by Frank Preston Stearns. Cupples & 
Hurd). It suffers a little, in parts, from what has been called “ Ger- 
manese fine writing,” — that is, labored metaphors driven heavily across 
the page; but the fairness of view, the clearness and vigor of judgment, 
the keen sense of the situation, with the rapid current of the narrative, 
make it, without any claim to fulness of detail, a singularly satisfying 
narrative. That law of political ethics against which John Brown 
sinned is admirably summed up in these words (p. 127): “When it 
has been possible for an institution such as slavery to remain estab- 
lished law for centuries, then there have been active causes at work 
which have so broadened and strengthened this moral element that 
the evil cannot be forcibly overthrown by one blow without deeply 
wounding relations which morality requires us most scrupulously to 
respect,”—a view of the case which, as he immediately tells us, “ was, 
and remained to the last, simply incomprehensible to Brown.” And of 
his trial, again, he says (p. 154): “ Forms were sinned against, but in the 
main justice was done. He who undertakes such a game stakes his life. 
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The motives which actuated him must furnish the ground on which to 
judge his character; but the jury and the court, in rendering judgment, 
could only deal with the facts.” This view amply allows for the most 
unfriendly criticism of Brown’s acts; while the historian’s judgment 
of the man ought to satisfy those who have found in him the one ideal 
hero of a period already passing into the realm of myth and romance. 
This brief biography is fortunate in its setting. The editor has prefixed 
a strong and eloquent introduction, and has added notes and comments 
in the Appendix which add much to the value of the book as a personal 
memorial. Two verbal errors may be easily corrected in a later edition. 
Oa page 171 one is puzzled by the phrase “the Freedom, Free-Soil and 
Republican pariies,” till he remembers the “Liberty party” of 1844, 
which, as the precursor of the others, made head against the annexation 
of Texas. And on p. 227 one is confused by the name “ Metius Curtius,” 
till he finds that Livy (vii. 6) informs us that it was “ Marcus” and not 
“ Mettus ” who leaped into the gulf. The characterization of Jefferson, 
in the editor’s “Introduction,” is so felicitous and keen that we copy 
these lines: ‘He was at once a romantic political theorist and the most 
skilful of party politicians. He drafted the Declaration of Independence; 
but State rights, the election of judges by ballot, the substitution of 
metaphysical formulas for true political consideration, even the use of 
slander as a party weapon, may be said to have originated with him 
also. Being anchored to nothing firm or durable, he floated with the 
current of his time, and sympathized with every popular movement, 
good or bad. What has been called his happy optimism was his happy 
unconsciousness of this self-contradiction.” (p. 36.) To all which it 
might be added, that to the good fortune of his absence from the country 
in 1787 the country probably owes it that we have a United States Con- 
stitution at all. The book well deserves to hold a conspicuous place, 
both for mechanical beauty and skill in execution, among the brief 
political biographies which are so excellent and so popular in our day. 


Three valuable pamphlets, lying on our table, are: the Proceedings of 
the Last Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian (this Confer- 
ence is now the most authoritative body in the country, in its sphere) ; 
a government report on Industrial Education in the South, by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo; and a History of the Equestrian Statue of Israel Putnam, erected 
at Brooklyn, Conn., last June, containing a fine memorial address by 
Hon. H. C. Robinson. We hope to return to these pamphlets hereafter. 


Among the more important recent English books, we note the follow- 
ing: The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., edited by 
George William Curtis (Murray); The Letter and the Spirit, the 
Bampton Lectures for 1888, by Robert E. Bartlett (Rivingtons) ; The 
Alphabet of Economic Science, by Philip H. Wicksteed (Macmillan) ; 
Letters on Literature, by Andrew Lang (Longmans); The History of 
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Ancient Civilization (a handbook, based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s 
Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation, and edited by Rev. J. Verschoyle, 
Chapman & Hall); The Ethics of Socialism, by E. B. Bax (Sonnen- 
schein); A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 1660-1780, by 
Edmund Gosse (Macmillan); On Truth: A Systematic Inquiry, by St. 
George Mivart (Kegan Paul). 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


FEBRUARY. 
Agnosticism. By Professor T, H. Huxley. (Nineteenth Century.) 
Laurence Oliphant. By Lady Grant Duff. (Contemporary Review. 
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Sir Henry Maine and his Work. By Sir Frederick Pollock. (Contemporary 
Review.) 
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(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


“ The American Commonwealth.” By Goldwin Smith. (Macmi/lan’s Magazine.) 
Hopes and Fears for Literature. By Edward Dowden. (Fortnightly Review.) 


MARCH. 


Sin and Unbelief. (By Mrs. Humphry Ward. This is a reprint, with a few 
additions, of a pamphlet issued eight years ago as a protest against a lecture by the 
Rev. John Wordsworth, now ee 4 of Salisbury. Its interest lies mainly in the fact 
that “it contains all the leading thoughts of Robert Elsmere.” A speech on immor- 


tality put into the mouth of Elsmere (in a note) is worthy of insertion in the novel. 
North American Review.) 
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